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VOLUME XXXIX MARCH, 1924 NUMBER 3 


A STUDY OF MELANCHOLY IN EDWARD YOUNG 
Part I 


In glancing at the melancholy which preceded Young, it is 
interesting to notice its close relation to solitude. Quite appro- 
priately, Francis Petrarch, the first romantic poet, is noted fer 
his melancholy; this, however, is only a corollary to his love of 
solitude, his egoism, his extreme desire for fame, and his hyper- 
sensibility. Along with other things Petrarchian, melancholy was 
imported by the English Renaissance. The fact that Roger Ascham 
gave its nosology and Ben Jonson described some virulent cases, 
indicates that it had become a fashionable disease by the time of 
Elizabeth. Shakespeare’s Jacques, the first complete study of 
melancholy, is remarkable for his modern qualities: his melancholy 
is different from that of anyone else,—it is his master-passion, his 
original genius; and he is vain of his excellent and affected dif- 
ferences.* 

Richard Burton, in his exhaustive treatment of the subject, notes 
the relation of melancholy to solitude, and the fact that it was 
often cultivated for its own sake and for its atmosphere of dis- 
tinction.2, Representing, as he does, the confluence of the Petrar- 
chian and Elizabethan types, Burton is important as having sug- 
gested * to Milton two poems of great influence in later romanti- 
cism—L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. The latter poem, filled with 


1As You Like It, 1v, 1 ff. 
*“Nullum solum infelici gratius solitudine, ubi nullus sit qui miseriam 
exprobet.” (Anatomy of Melancholy, Pt. I. Sec. 2, Mem. 2. Subs. 6.) 
* By the prefatory stanzas to the Anatomy of Melancholy. These were 
written about 1601, or twenty years before the completed work. 
129 
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the spirit of Cambridge and sweet contemplation, represents melan- 
choly as being induced by solitude.* But after Milton for nearly 
a hundred years melancholy was evidently tabooed ; the shadow of 
the grave and the mystery of the future were shunned by the 
rational Augustans. In 1721, however, Thomas Parnell ° restored 
melancholy to literature, and, quite characteristically, a melancholy 
closely related to solitude ; another element also appeared in Parnell 
which was significant for later romanticists,—namely the tendency 
to ruminate upon the futility of ambition and the certainty of death. 
Thus the Petrarchian and Elizabethan type of melancholy merge 
into nascent romanticism in the early eighteenth century. And 
by 1729, when Savage’s Wanderer came out, sorrow had become 
sentimentalized and blended almost completely with the earlier 
melancholy; sorrow, too, had become hopelessly tangled with 
solitude.® 

_Young’s Night Thoughts, published 1742-44, were rewarded 
with immediate and great popularity, and serve as an index to 
the taste, and therefore the character, of an important period of 
transition. And Young is especially qualified to serve as such an 
index, for in time of poetic change the transition from the older 
themes and styles to the new is best studied in poets of mixed 
achievement and middle rank ; he was partly of the past and partly 
of the future—like the lion of his master Milton, he was always 
“pawing to get free his hinder parts.” Although continuing the 
literary conventions of the melancholy which had gone before and 
which was to become so distinct a note in later romanticism, there 
is a still deeper undertone in the poetry of the graveyard than in 
the literature which preceded or followed ; it was very characteristic 
of Young that he should have carried his melancholy to extremes. 
Considered in its historical relations, his type of melancholy repre- 
sents a transition to the sentimentalism which resulted from the 
philosophy of Shaftesbury and Rousseau, of which Richardson’s 


“The poem is composed of five solitary situations. Melancholy, in the 
invocation, is represented as the daughter of Solitude and Purity, or, per- 
haps, of Solitude and Genius. 

5A Hymn to Contentment and A Night-Piece on Death. 

* Cf. Canto 2: “Had not an innate grief produced thy woes, 

Men, barbarous men, had preyed on thy repose.” 
Sorrow thus provides an excuse for indulging the desire for retiring from 
the world. 
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Clarissa Harlowe (1748)," Sterne’s Sentimental Journey (1768), 
and MacKenzie’s Man of Feeling (1771), are examples.* Further- 
more, Young’s work contains the seeds of many significant ten- 
dencies which reached fruition in the great romantic poets later,— 
for instance, his subjective tone, his vague aspiration and escape 
from the present, his fondness for solitude and gloomy meditation, 
and his doctrine of original genius with all its consequences. 
Nevertheless, Night Thoughts is a kind of hybrid poem, still 
didactic and argumentative in substance, in spite of the new 
romantic elements. 

The causes of Young’s melancholy may be divided into two 
classes. Under the first we shall consider his life, with its sor- 
rows and disappointments; under the second, his philosophy with 
its bearing on melancholy. 

A study of Young’s life leads to the conclusion that a natural 
predisposition to depression, the complement of his subjective and 
egotistical nature, was aggravated by deep sorrow and worldly 
disappointment. We are told that even in his college days he 
preferred to compose after midnight by the light of a candle stuck 
in a skull. And it was just after college that Young’s thoughts 
were turned toward death and 


“The grave, his subterrenean road to bliss,” 


by the death of William Harrison with whom he enjoyed a friend- 
ship not unlike that between West and Gray or that between 
Hallam and Tennyson. In The Epistle to Lord Lansdowne, 1713, 
Young laments for his friend, “the partner of his soul.” *® Not- 
withstanding repeated efforts to win preferment and fame, “ in his 
thirty-fifth year, . .. his prospects were no higher than in 
1708.” 7° Later, to be sure, with the publication of the Night 
Thoughts he enjoyed no inconsiderable fame, but apparently never 
in the measure which his egotistical nature craved. To return to 
his early work, however, we find little of importance, save the fact, 


*A warm friendship existed between Richardson and Young, and the 
latter was loud in his praise of his friend’s work. 

*In the Man of Feeling Mr. Henry Morley finds fifty outbursts of tears, 
and he did not bother to count the sobs. Weeping became the infallible 
sign of virtue. 

* Line 509. 

*° Henry C. Shelley: Life and Letters of Edward Young (Boston), 1914, 
page 40. 
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as M. Thomas has pointed out, that even in his youthful days he 
was “le poéte de la pensée mélancholique.”** In 1727 Young 
abandoned a career of playwright, attended with very meagre suc-- 
cess, for the church; in 1730, at the age of forty-four he was 
appointed Rector of Welwyn, where he retired, disappointed with 
his failure to win the attention he thought he deserved, and hence- 
forth “peeped at the world through the loopholes of retreat.” 
Doubtless his priestly duty of comforting those who mourned, and 
his preoccupation with religious and moral treatises, tended to 
make his life more sombre. In 17407? his wife died, followed, 
within three months, by his step-daughter and her husband, Mr. 
Temple.** “Of all these losses,’ writes Mr. Shelley, “the one 
which affected him the most deeply was that of his wife; that was 
the culminating burden of his sorrows, having issue in sleepless 
nights and melancholy days.” ** 

Furthermore, there can be little doubt that his melancholy was 
increased by his solitary habits and by the surroundings which he 
chose to remind him of the transitory nature of human life. It 
is unnecessary to repeat the story of the alcove in his garden where 
he had a bench painted to give the illusion of reality, bearing the 
words “Invisibilia non decipiunt,” or the fate of the sun-dial 
inscribed, “ Eheu fugaces!” His last years were lonely,—and 
melancholy.** “While his health permitted him to walk abroad, 
he preferred a solitary ramble in his churchyard to exercise with 
a companion on a more cheerful spot.”7® It was thus almost 
inevitable that pondering upon graveyards should lead to reflections 
upon the futility of ambition and the mutability of all things. 

However, in extracting possible sources of melancholy from the 
poet’s life, as I have done, there is danger of giving a distorted 
view. To outward appearance his life was not as melancholy as I 


1 W. Thomas; Le Poete Edward Young (Paris), 1901, page 316. 

12 Shelley, ibid., p. 147 says Young’s wife died Oct. 1736. Had he read 
Thomas, op. cit. p. 144, he would have seen that her death did not occur 
until Jan. 29, 1740. Thus Night Thoughts were begun soon after her 
death. 

** Mr. Temple has been identified as Philander in Night Thoughts. 

%* Shelley: ibid., page 147. 

** Sir Leslie Stephen: D. N. B., Vol. xxi, 1286. “ Young’s last years 
were melancholy.” 

1° Rev. J. Mitford: Life of Young, lvii, in The Poetical Works of Edward 
Young (Boston), 1854. 
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may have suggested. Mr. Shelley very properly emphasizes the 
pleasanter side of Young’s life, especially the fact that he enter- 
tained guests occasionally and could be witty in society. The 
truth of the matter is probably given in the words of his own son: 
“He was too well-bred a man not to be cheerful in company, but 
he was gloomy when alone; he was never cheerful after my mother’s 
death, and he had met many disappointments.” *7 And we have 
already seen, and we shall see more clearly later, that he pre- 
ferred solitude,—not so much, perhaps, a physical solitude, as a 
psychic solitude due to a certain intellectual isolation from his 
fellows. However, not to mention the good fortunes which were 
Young’s, many people have suffered far greater sorrows than his 
and have lost neither their cheerfulness nor serenity of spirit. A 
more profound source of his depression must be sought, therefore, 
and for that purpose we shall turn to his philosophy of life. 
Granting that a man’s fitness for the world in which he lives and 
his harmony with the laws of the universe are attested, not by a 
state of melancholy, but of happiness, we can find few more serious 
indictments against a view of life than that it ultimately leads to 
melancholy. Would it not be of considerable ethical value, if we 
could ascertain the fundamental causes—some of them, at least,— 
of melancholy, in order that they might be more intelligently 
avoided ? 

True happiness, it is probably safe to say, results chiefly from a 
mediation between extremes. The great problem of man is one 
of adjustment and compromise between various interests of the 
life here and now in order that a portion of each may be enjoyed. 
Discipline and restraint are essential in order to insure the modera- 
tion and proportion which a mediation between extremes implies. 
This, inadequately expressed as it is, was the essence of the teach- 
ing of Aristotle and, in part, of Plato; this represents the human- 
istic doctrine of the golden mean. Conversely stated, failure to 
mediate between extremes and compromise between the interests 
of the life before us is probably the principal cause of unhappiness 
or melancholy.** And it is precisely a failure of this sort which, 


17 Rev. J. Mitford: ibid., Ixi. ; 

*®It may be objected that melancholy is not the exact negative of hap- 
piness. Inasmuch as our interest is philosophical rather than technically 
pathological, the above equation of terms is approximate enough to serve 
our purpose, 
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in my opinion, underlies most of the melancholy found in Edward 
Young. I shall attempt to show that his whole philosophy of life 
may be grouped around a choice of extremes as a nucleus; if this 
attempt is successful it will provide a new and unified interpreta- 
tion of a man of no little importance in the early history of ro- 
manticism. 

The first cause of the poet’s melancholy, considered now as a 
result of his philosophy of life, is his disdain for the world in 
which he lived; and this is essentially the result of his inability 
to mediate between extremes. He believed that a choice must be 
made between this world and the next; there was apparently no 
possibility of adjusting and harmonizing the values of both. 

“ Religion’s all. Descending from the skies 
To wretched man, the goddess in her left 
Holds out this world, and in her right the next.” ?° 


And Young, being obliged, as he thought, to choose one—to go to 
one extreme or the other—chose the “ next.” 


“The Visible and Present are for brutes, 


A slender portion, and a narrow bound! 

These Reason, with an energy divine, 
O’erleaps, and claims the Future and Unseen; 
The vast Unseen, the Future fathomless! ” 2° 


Inasmuch as this exultation in the “ Future fathomless” is 
characteristic of Young, and is somewhat misleading at times, it 
is perhaps relevant to criticise it here. There is a profound signifi- 
eance in the fact that Wordsworth, who, as Mr. Elton says,?* was 
practically the only romantic poet free from melancholy, sought to 
live in no “ Utopia,” “subterranean fields,” or “secreted island, 
Heaven knows where! ” 

* But in the very world, which is the world 


Of all of us,—the place where, in the end, 
We find our happiness, or not at all! ” 2? 


Wordsworth is perhaps too dogmatic here, for surely some of the 
great religious teachers of the world have stressed other worldli- 


29 Night Thoughts, 1v, 550-52. 

2° Thid., V1, 246-50. 

**Q. Elton: Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830, Vol. 11, p. 95. 
22 Prelude, Bk. XI. 
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ness without sacrificing happiness. But the point is that Young’s 
religion is for the most part hollow: he tends to substitute pas- 
sive emotional revery under the midnight skies for active spiritual 
meditation—spiritual idleness for spiritual activity—while at the 
same time he disdains the world where he might still have found 
happiness. This must be constantly borne in mind, lest we be 
deceived by his “ endless speculation ” in “ bliss remote.” 

His attitude toward the world in which he lived is clear; he has 
described it in no equivocal terms—this “miry vale”;** this 
“nest of pains”;** “this dark, incarcerating colony ”;* “ this 
night of frailty, change, and death”; ** “this dismal scene ” ; ** 
this “ vapour ”; 7° this “ prison”; ?° this “ pestilential earth.” *° 

He is obsessed with the conviction that joy—such as may be had 
on earth—is but an illusion which intensifies our gloom. 


“ Life’s gayest scenes speak man’s mortality.” *? 
“Who would be born to such a phantom world, 
Where nought substantial but our misery? 
Where joy (if joy) but heightens our distress, 
So soon to perish, and revive no more? 
The greater such a joy, the more it pains.” *? 


His melancholy is able to extract nourishment from the strangest 
materials. This is illustrated in his long sermon upon Narcissa ** 
in.the Night Thoughts. Her youth should remind us that death 
may come to us at any moment; her gayety, that the approach of 
death may be disguised; and her fortune, that one should guard 
against wealth distracting our thoughts from the grave. Life is 
dismal and ambition futile; he longs for the day, all too remote, 
when 


23 Night Thoughts, tv, 537. 28 Tbid., vit1, 138. 

24 Tbid., 111, 409. 2° Tbid., Ix, 1019. 

25 Thid., 1v, 665. 8° Tbid., IX, 1352. 

26 Ibid., Iv, 555. 32 Jhid., 1x, 65. 

27 Night Thoughts, 111, 363. 82 Tbid., vir, 954-58. 


8° The controversy in regard to the identity of Narcissa has probably 
been brought to a close by the research of Mr. Horace W. O’Connor. In 
the publication of The Modern Language Association, March, 1919, p. 149, 
he concludes his study as follows: “We are justified, it seems to me, in 
discarding the theory df an illegitimate daughter and adopting that which 
sees in the incident an unacknowledged borrowing poetically fused with 
material from the writer’s own experience.” 
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Final Ruin fiercely drives 
Her ploughshare o’er Creation.” ** 


But why was the world so melancholy? Obviously, from 
what has been said, his grief is one reason. His conception of 
original genius, emphasizing the quest of novelty, furnishes a sec- 
ond reason. He has been expostulating with Lorenzo upon the 
shocking thought of a continued existence on earth, when he con- 
cludes: 


With laboring step 
To tread our former footsteps? pace the round 
Eternal? to climb life’s worn, heavy wheel, 
Which draws up nothing new? to beat, and beat 
The beaten track? to bid each wretched day 
The former mock? to surfeit on the same, 
And yawn our joys? or thank a misery 
For change, though sad?” ** 


It is evident here and elsewhere that ennui resulting from an ex- 
asperated quest of novelty tends to mould his view of life: he 
longs to escape into an “empire of chimeras” forever new and 
wonderful. Still a third reason for his attitude toward his social 
environment may be found in his disillusionment resulting from 


the fact that “he never obtained the preferment to which he 
thought himself entitled.” ** These are a few of the reasons why 
he sought consolation in solitude, which, under the influence of 
nature, was supposed to inspire virtue and wisdom. 


Harry H. Criark. 
Harvard University. 





MANDEVILLE ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE 


The student who wishes to enquire into the early history of lin- 
guistic theory will easily discover in our historians of philology a 
multitude of references. Among these references, however, very 
few are to writers who speculated in anything resembling a modern 
manner concerning the origin of speech. Grammarians and phi- 


84 Night Thoughts, 1x, 167-169. 
85 Tbid., 111, 329-36. 
*¢Sir Leslie Stephen: D. N. B., Vol. xxt, 1285. 
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lological metaphysicians occupied in tracing the development and 
present structure of language are recorded by whole congregations, 
but of scientific speculation concerning the origin of speech there 
is very little noted earlier than Condillac’s Essai sur Vorigme des 
connoissances humaines (1746) and Herder’s Abhandlung iber den 
Ursprung der Sprache (1770).* Because of this lacuna in our 
histories and because of the need of a background for the matters 
- later to be considered, I begin with a list of the writers before 
Condillac who have anticipated modern speculation concerning 
the genesis of language—a list which, for all its brevity, is, I he- 
lieve, somewhat more ample than is to be found elsewhere. It 
should be noted, however, that this catalogue is intended to include 
only those who theorized from something like the modern point 
of view; the usual theological and metaphysical disputants are of 
no pertinence here.? And mention is not made of anticipations 
of less than a certain degree of definiteness.® 

The list is necessarily a short one. ‘The Greeks neglected the 
problem of prehistoric evolution, debating instead (as in Plato’s 
Cratylus) whether words were ¢voea or Oéc«—the inevitable reflec- 
tion of their respective objects, or arbitrarily established by con- 
vention or the gods.* Such few anticipations of modern enquiry 
into the origin of language as antiquity offers are to be found 
in those works which speculate realistically concerning the rise 
of society—in Lucretius (bk. 5), Horace (Satires I. iii), Dio- 
dorus Siculus (I. i), and Vitruvius (II. [33] i); as well as 
Gregory of Nyssa in his answer to Eunomius’s second book (Con- 
tra Eunomium, Lib. xii, in Migne, Patrologia Greca, xlv (1858) 
1044-5). In more modern times, till the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, there seems to be little more. That language is 
not the gift of Providence, rapidly and self-consciously elaborated, 


It won the prize of the Kénigliche Akademie der Wissenschaften of 
Berlin that year. 

2 For example, I do not include Laurent Joubert’s Question vulgaire: 
quel langage parleroit un enfant qui n’auroit jamais oui parler (1578) 
or Montaigne’s use of Joubert (Hssais, ed. Bordeaux, 1906-20, ii. 166-7), 
for these writers held with the theologians that man speaks because of 
an inborn specific instinct for language. 

* Thus I omit such very slight anticipations of modern speculation as 
that by Hobbes, Leviathan, pt. 1, ch. 4 and De Homine, § 2, ch. 10. 

“Cf., for instance, Jesperson, Language (N. Y., 1922), p. 19. 
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but is something developed by savage man through slow ages of 
halting and undeliberate evolution—that was a vision forbidden by 
theological prepossessions and the attendant lack of our modern 
feeling for evolution. The few writers who held language to be a 
product of human invention were forced by biblical chronology 
and the belief in a speaking Adam to suppose the self-conscious 
invention and rapid elaboration of language rather than the slow 
evolution postulated by modern scholars.’ Richard Simon, it is 
true, recognized clearly that language was invented and developed 
by man (Histoire critique du vieux testament, Amsterdam, 1685, 
pp. 84 sqq.), but his feeling for evolution was mainly for the de- 
velopment following the achievement of language rather than for 
that preceding it; and, in any case, his analysis is merely tentative 
when compared to speculation after Condillac. Locke quite missed 
the evolutionary aspect of the matter, considering words as arbi- 
trarily invented (Essay concerning human understanding III. iii. 
1). Leibniz (Nouveaux essais III. i-ii), though recognizing the 
fact of language-development, lacked strong feeling for the tenta- 
tiveness, accidents, and difficulties of its original appearance, and 
the great slowness of its growth. Vico (Scienza nuova) was a 
romantic etymologist. 

So much for the chief pioneers in this field before Condillac— 
except for one writer, in some ways the most precocious—although 
he has been totally overlooked by our historians of philology. On 
17 December 1728, appeared Part II of Bernard Mandeville’s cele- 
brated Fable of the bees.© Some ten pages of this work are de- 
voted to a surprisingly modern discussion of man’s achievement 
of language. These passages merit the historian’s attention. 

Mandeville held that man, although probably the only animal 
capable of rational speech, was, when still completely savage, ‘ not 
only . . . destitute of Language,’ but tikewise ignorant that he 
‘stood in need of any; or that the want of it was any real Incon- 
venience ...’” (Fable ii. 285 and 190).7 Moreover, even 


“if Savages, after they are grown Men and Women, should hear 


* Cf. Sapir, ‘Herder’s “Ursprung der Sprache ”’, in Modern Philology 
v (1907). 112-13. 

* Cf. the Daily courant for 17 and 19 Dec. 1728, and the Daily post for 
18 Dec. 1728. . 

* I cite the Fable in my forthcoming edition (Clarendon Press). 
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others speak, be made acquainted with the Usefulness of Speech, 
and consequently become sensible of the want of it in themselves, 
their Inclination to learn it would be as inconsiderable as their 
Capacity; and if they should attempt it, they would find it an 
immense labour, a thing not to be surmounted ; because the Supple- 
ness and Flexibility in the Organs of Speech, that Children are 
endued with, and which I have often hinted at, would be lost in 
them; and they might learn to play masterly upon the Violin, or 
any other the most difficult musical instrument, before they could 
make any tolerable Proficiency in speaking ” (ii. 285). 


Yet, though with no instinct for language (ii. 286) and unable 
to develop it deliberately, primitive man could yet make himself 


understood: 


“When a Man’s Knowledge is confin’d within a narrow Compass, 
and he has nothing to obey, but the simple Dictates of Nature, 
the Want of Speech is easily supply’d by dumb Signs; and it is 
more natural to untaught Men to express themselves by Gestures, 
than by Sounds; but we are all born with a Capacity of making 
ourselves understood, beyond other Animals, without Speech: To 
express Grief, Joy, Love, Wonder and Fear, there are certain 
Tokens, that are common to the whole Species. Who doubts that 
the crying of Children was given them by Nature, to call Assist- 
ance and raise Pity, which latter it does so unaccountably beyond 
any other Sound? ... Weeping, laughing, smiling, frowning, 
sighing, exclaiming, we spoke of before. How universal, as well 
as copious, is the Language of the Eyes, by the help of which the 
remotest Nations understand one another at first Sight, taught or 
untaught, in the weightiest temporal Concern that belongs to the 
Species? and in that Language our wild Couple would at their 
first meeting intelligibly say more to one another without guile, 
than any civiliz’d Pair would dare to name without blushing” 
(ii. 286-7). 

Since, therefore, primitive man was not only unfitted for speech 
but felt no need for it, its rise was very slow; and Mandeville 
several times stressed this fact: ‘ . . . a dozen Generations pro- 
ceeding from two Savages would not produce any tolerable Lan- 
guage...” (ii. 190). At length, however, language was born— 


“By slow degrees . . . and length of time. ... From what 
we see in Children that are backward with their Tongues, we have 
reason to think, that a wild Pair would make themselves intelli- 
gible to each other by Signs and Gestures, before they would 
attempt it by Sounds: But when they lived together for many 
Years, it is very probable, that for the Things they were most 
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conversant with they would find out Sounds, to stir up in each’ 
other the Idea’s of such Things, when they were out of sight; 
these Sounds they would communicate to their young ones; and 
the longer they lived together the greater Variety of Sounds they 
would invent, as well for Actions as the Things themselves: They 
would find that the Volubility of Tongue, and Flexibility of Voice, 
were much greater in their young ones, than they could remember 
it ever to have been in themselves: It is impossible, but some of 
these young ones would, either by Accident or Design, make use 
of this superior Aptitude of the Organs at one time or other; 
which every Generation would still improve upon; and this must 
have been the Origin of all Languages, and Speech it self... ” 
(ii, 287-8). 

Mandeville added some further consideration of the surviva! 
and effect of gesture, including the ingenious conjecture that ‘ the 
Strength and Beauty of our Language’ is due partly to the fact 
that our refraining from much gesture and emphasis has forced 
the English language to supply by its vocabulary and idiom the 
forcefulness which Latin races secure from their delivery (ii. 
290-2). 

Although at present overlooked, it is possible that Mandeville’s 
speculation concerning the origin of speech had important conse- 
quences, for both Condillac and Herder may have been indebted 
to him. Condillac’s Essai sur l’origine des connoissances humaines 
appeared in 1746, six years after the Fable had achieved a French 
translation and while it was at the height of its vogue—a vogue 
so great that most educated men may be presumed to have known 
the book.’ What makes me suspect indebtedness by Condillac for 
that part of the Essai (pt. 2, §1, ch. 1) where the origin of lan- 
guage is treated is that he agrees so closely with Mandeville’s very 
unusual discussion, most of the analysis in the Essai, barring its 
systematic exposition and its appeal to what psychologists call 
‘association.’ being in the Fable. Thus Condillac expresses the 
idea that primitive men could. converse without language through 
cries and gestures, aided by the fact that sympathy tends to arouse 
in the beholder the emotions which cause the gestures and the 
exclamations (Hssai, in @uvres, ed. 1798, i. 261-2 and Fable ii. 
285-7). He sets forth the inability of primitive men to use lan- 


® Concerning the truly enormous vogue of the Fable see my edition, 
introduction, ch. 5, or my article “ The Influence of Bernard Mandeville,” 
in Studies in Philology xrx (1922). 86-89. 
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guage, because of their stupidity and the stiffness of their tongues 
(Guvres i. 261 and 265 and Fable ii. 285-6). He mentions the 
slowness and accidental nature of the development of language 
(Guvres i. 265-6 and Fable ii. 288). And he enlarges upon the 
use, forcefulness, and persistence of gesture (@uvres i. 266-70 and 
Fable ii. 287-90). Even for such a detail as Condillac’s remark 
(Guvres i. 266) that gesture, because of its very usefulness as a 
means of intercourse, was a hindrance to the growth of language 
there is a hint in the Fable (ii. 291-3). But the most significant 
resemblance between the Essai and the Fable is in a point which 
both books make central—that children, because of the superior 
flexibility of their tongues, were largely the creators of new words. 
Condillac writes: 


“Ce couple eut un enfant, qui, pressé par des besoins qu’il ne 
pouvoit faire connoitre que difficilement, agita toutes les parties de 
son corps. Sa langue fort flexible se replia d’une maniére extra- 
ordinaire, et prononca un mot tout nouveau. Le besoin continuant 
donna encore lieu aux mémes effets; cet enfant agita sa langue 
comme la premiére fois, et articula encore le méme son. Les 
parens surpris, ayant enfin deviné ce qu’il vouloit, essayérent, en 
le lui donnant, de répéter le méme mot. La peine qu’ils eurent a 
le prononcer fit voir qwils n’auroient pas été d’eux-mémes capables 
de l’inventer. 

“Par un semblable moyen, ce nouveau langage ne s’enrichit pas 
beaucoup. Faute d’exercice, l’organe de la voix perdit bient6t 
dans l’enfant toute sa flexibilité. Ses parens lui apprirent a faire 
connoitre ses pensées par des actions, maniére de s’exprimer, dont 
les images sensibles étoient bien plus 4 sa portée que des sons 
articulés. On ne put attendre que du hasard la naissance de 
quelque nouveau mot; et, pour en augmenter, par une voix aussi 
lente, considérablement le nombre, il fallut sans doute plusieurs 
générations ” (Guvres i. 265-6. Cf. the passage from the Fable 
cited above, pp. 139-40). 


Herder’s celebrated Abhandlung tiber den Ursprung der Sprache 
does not show any of the specific parallels to the Fable which 
Condillac’s enquiry offers. It agrees with the Fable merely in its 
general attitude, taking the still unorthodox naturalistic view of 
the origin of speech. It is only, therefore, as regards this attitude 
that the question arises of indebtedness to Mandeville; and it 
should be noted at once that, if Herder’s general inspiration was 
derivative, it could easily have come from others than Mandeville— 
from Condillac, for instance, whom Herder cited and criticized. 
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Yet it is worth remarking that a German translation of Part IT 
of the Fable appeared in 1761, some nine years before Herder 
finished his Abhandlung ; that this translation had for title Antr- 
Shaftsbury, and thus might well have at once attracted the notice 
of so ardent a Shaftesburian as Herder even if the fame of the 
Fable and Herder’s omnivorous reading in German and English 
literature had not by themselves made him familiar with it; and, 
finally, that, in 1802, Herder reviewed the Fable at length in 
Adrastea. To be sure, even if these considerations indicate in- 
debtedness to Mandeville, the debt seems unlikely to have been 
more than slight. Still, there is the chance that Mandeville may 
have furnished a clue and a stimulus while Herder’s opinions were 
gestating.°® 

In any event, both as a possible source of the speculation of 
Condillac and Herder, and as one of the pioneers of modern theory 
concerning the origin of language, Mandeville seems deserving of 
a place in the history of philology. 

Northwestern University. F. B. Kaye, 





LOPE DE VEGA’S EL VELLOCINO DE ORO IN RELATION 
TO ITS SOURCES 


In 1622 Lope de Vega dramatized the legend of the Golden 
Fleece for representation at the festival of Philip IV given at 
Aranjuez on May 15th of that year... His treatment? as com- 
pared with the treatment of the same subject by the classical 
authors is markedly peculiar. The basic features of the legend as 
they are found almost without variation in surviving classical litera- 
ture are: The usurper Pelias promised Jason the kingdom right- 
fully his, if he should bring to Thessaly the golden fleece resting 
on an oak in the kingdom of Aeetes in Colchis. Jason sailed to 
Colchis in the Argo. With the aid of Medea’s magic arts he yoked 


* As early as 1765 Herder makes two specific references to Mandeville’s 
Fable of the Bees in the essay Haben wir jetzt noch das Publikum . 
der Alten. Cf. Suphan’s ed. of Herder, 1, 24 f. W. K. 

* Menéndez y Pelayo, Obras de Lope de Vega, publicadas por la Real 
Academia Espafiola, Madrid, 1896, v1, Int., p. lii. 

*L. ¢., vi, 149f. The remaining references to Lope will be to volume 
vr of the Academy edition, and the numbers will correspond to page, 
column, and line. 
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the fire-breathing bulls, plowed the field, and sowed dragon’s 
teeth. ‘Then, seizing the fleece from the sleeping dragon, he took 
it along with his benefactress to Greece. These elements Lope 
combined and elaborated with such freedom that an inquiry is 
pertinent into the connection of his play with its Medea prototypes. 
He himself suggests Ovid * as his source, but numerous variations 
from the conventional plot* prove him to have been free from 
slavish imitation at least. In the first place, he has interwoven 
the Phrixus and Helle myth with the myth of the Argonautic ex- 
pedition. This association is not found in the work of any classi- 
cal author of repute. He has created a semblance of unity, how- 
ever, between the two stories by interrelating their personages 
through affairs of the heart and introducing into the Medea ro- 
mance the multiple love plot,° also foreign to the classical version. 

According to the ancient conception, Jason is upon his arrival 
in Colchis ignorant of Medea’s existence, and only turns gradually 
to her, partly under the seductive influence of her beauty, partly 
for reasons remote from sentiment.* Lope introduces the idea that 
Jason already knowing of Aeetes’s marriageable daughter an- 
nounced to Phineus at the moment of disembarking his willingness 
to marry her for services rendered.’ Again the classical authors 
state that an artisan called Argus constructed the first ship at the 
suggestion and under the guidance of Pallas or Hera and Pallas.® 


*“ Aquella historia que canta | Ovidio, de donde tuvo | Principio el 
Tusén de Espafia,” 151, 1, 25. See the statement of Menéndez y Pelayo, 
l. c., v1, Int., p. lxii: “ Lope de Vega, segtin su costumbre, tom6 por guia 
a Ovidio.” The reference to Ovid is: Met., 7, 179f.; Her., 12. 

* Additional possible sources are: Apollodorus, Bibl., 1, 9, 16f.; Ap. 
Rhodius, Argon.; Hyginus, Fabulae, 3, 14, 21, 22; Val. Flaccus, Argon. 
Other writers who deal primarily with the jealous and avenging Medea 
are: Pindar, Pythian Odes, 4; Euripides, Medea; Seneca, Medea. Cf. 
Menéndez y Pelayo, 1. ¢., Int., p. lxii. For a fuller bibliography see 
Argonautica of Ap. Rh., Geo. A. Mooney, London, 1912, Int., p. 16; Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, 11, 748. 

* Fenisa, Medea’s lady-in-waiting, is in love with Theseus, and he with 
her; Silvia, in reality Helle, with Phineus, while he is infatuated with 
Medea, his own cousin. 

* Ap. Rh., 3, 528; Val. Fl, 7, 413 f. 

7“ Y en esta empresa me ayuda, | Yo me casaré con ella,” 160, 2, 6 f. 

* Apoll., 1, 9, 16, 6; Ap Rh., 1, 18; Hyg., Fab., 14; Val. Fl, 1, 91f.; . 
Pauly-Wissowa, I. c., 1, 751. 
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Here Lope’s invention is much superior. A bird’s nest, which, 
having fallen into the water, floated before the wind, suggested to 
Jason the idea of navigation and the means.® By thus allowing 
the action to develop free from divine interference Lope once more 
displayed his originality. Indeed, in only two cases has he imi- 
tated the ancient writers in admitting the gods into the action.’ 
Similar self-sufficiency is observed in his description of Jason’s 
combat with the dragon and bulls. In the classical writers nearest 
our own time the details vary neither in character nor in their 
relative order.1t In Lope’s account the logical order is found re- 
versed,!? since Jason subdues the dragon first and then the bulls. 
In the classical narrative, also, the bulls are not said to guard the 
fleece in so many words, but their yoking is a part of the task 
appointed by Aeetes as a preliminary to approaching the coveted 
treasure. In Lope’s account, on the contrary, they are associated 
with the dragon as immediate guardians.’* The teeth sown, there- 
fore, are the teeth of the dragon just slain,** not those already in 
the keeping of Aeetes, which were taken from the mouth of Cad- 
mus’s dragon. Finally, Jason is represented by Lope as slaying 
outright both dragon and bulls; *° elsewhere, with practical una- 
nimity, the former is said to have been rendered inert by Medea’s 


soporific offering, the latter to have been left subdued but un- 
scathed. 


®“ Se cay6é un nido de un Arbol,” 160, 29. 

1° Mars appears to Phrixus (155, 1, 1), to accept the fleece, which he 
offers; to Jason (169, 1, 29), immediately before the double contest with 
the beasts, in order to promise the fulfilment of his ambition. 

11 Jason yokes the bulls, plows the field, sows the teeth, awaiting the 
result, and finally snatches the fleece from the sleeping dragon. 

12 See 169, 2, 28. There were originally two versions. All recent writers 
on classical soil, that is to say, those likely to have been available to Lope, 
placed the contest with a fleece-guarding dragon at the end of the threefold 
task (cf. Pauly/Wissowa, I. c., 11, 765, 766; Miiller, H. D., Mythologie der 
griechischen Stimme, Géttingen, 1861, 1, 312f., 340f.). It is a matter 
to be explained that Lope should have reverted to the earlier versions. 

43 Cf. 160, 2, 45; 161, 1, 12; 165, 2, 6; 169, 2, 20: 

14 Of. 169, 2, 30. This detail, also, is found in the older version. 

15 “ Cayeron, Teseo amigo,” 6, 170, 1. 3. The dragon is said to be slain 
in the oldest form of the myth (Pauly-Wissowa, I. c., II. 1, 766), and it is 
so related by Pindar and Euripides (Pyth., 4, .249; Med., 480); Ovid, 
however, writes the reverse (Met., 7, 118 and 149). 
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To the serene carelessness with which Lope combined incidents 
to form his plot may be traced several illogical situations. Appar- 
ently the tasks prescribed by Aeetes for any one who might desire 
to gain the fleece formed a series of increasing difficulty. The 
surmounting of the first two obstacles was a necessity for coming 
within range of the fleece at all. If the order of the tasks he 
transposed, however, while the conventional setting is kept, the 
detail of sowing the teeth becomes irrelevant. For let it be borne 
in mind that Aeetes in stating to Jason the terms for winning the 
fleece had omitted this condition altogether (cf. 160, 2, 42). Evi- 
dently Lope failed to see its uselessness, because Jason is made to 
perform the strange act of sowing, although he had not previously 
plowed the field.** Furthermore, the bulls can be associated with 
the dragon as joint protectors of the fleece only with some sacrifice 
of verisimilitude, because they cannot in strict logic be thought of 
as remaining quiescent while Jason was slaying the hideous ser- 
pent. Finally, Jason’s admiration for a sorceress should be akin 
to fear. The classical poets, aware of the incongruity existing in 
the situation, rightly in their portraiture mingled respect with 
Jason’s love, and respect which bordered on fear.” Lope, it must 
be said, omitted so nice a detail of character-drawing owing per- 
haps to the fact that Ovid did not insist on the point (“nunc tibi 
visa nocens,” Her., 12, 7). Such flaws in construction, though 
trivial, indicate that the Spanish dramatist did not follow in a 
careful way any closely reasoned account. 

The foregoing particulars in which Lope departed from the 
beaten path ** concern plot. In certain details of characterization, 
also, his heroine is unique. She is a Spanish maiden of his own 
day.’® There are, accordingly, a resolution and promptness in her 


1° Cf. 169, 2, 34 f. 

77“ Tantus subiit nam virginis horror,” Val. Fl., 8, 67; cf. Ap. Rh., 4, 
149, 

8 Additional trivial deviations: (a) Medea blinds Phineus tempora- 
rily by the exercise of- her magic art (166, 2, 2). (b) Helle has an un- 
eventful voyage to Colchis, where she serves as trota-conventos between 
Medea and Jason. (c) Theseus, and not Mopsus or Telamon, is Jason’s 
boon friend and companion. According to Apollonius of Rhodes (1, 101), 
Theseus remained at home. Hyginus (Fab., 14) includes him in the list 
of heroes. (d) The tree in which the ram’s skin is preserved is a bay-tree, 
and not an oak (Ovid, Her., 12, 67; Pauly-Wissowa, lI. c., 11, 766). 

*® Léon Mallinger, Médée, Paris, 1898, p. 216. 

2 
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decisions which we miss in the vacillating heroine *° of Ovid and 
Flaccus. She is worldly-wise, too, and familiar with the fickleness 
of men,” a depiction which contrasts sharply with the untutored 
Medea whom we know in the classical versions. Above all, she 
displays that gravity and dignity of bearing which have come to 
be considered Spanish traits. With the Greek and Roman poets 
the prevailing motivation is of a womanly, if somewhat assertive, 
type. Lope’s Medea, also, although markedly aggressive, is neither 
wanton nor vicious. Only under dire stress does she employ her 
demonic powers to injure.2? On the other hand, Lope has cast her 
in an inflexible mold. She directs, she wooes, and is not abashed; 
lacking in softness, she is critical and even scornful.** And he 
has left her deficient in feminine modesty, which in other writers 
only the intervention of the gods was sufficient to break down. 
The same writers represent her as both filial and a lover of coun- 
try ** (“dum licet, effuge crimen,” Ovid, Met., 7, 71). In Lope’s 
heroine these ideas are all too faint. Fear of punishment alone 
gives her pause.*® 

The preceding list of additions to, and omissions from, the 
familiar plot has shown to what a degree Lope recast it. It is 
further apparent that the emphasis in the seventeenth-century 


production has been entirely shifted. Little interested in the 
temptation of Medea and her palpitating struggle before suc- 


2° Of. Ovid, Her., 7, 47; Val. FL, 7, 143, 144, and passim. 

*1 Of, 165, 2, 31. Other writers, and in particular Ovid, make much of 
her innocence, which she taunts Jason with having betrayed. Cf. Ovid, 
Her., 12, 93 and 120; Val. Fl., 5, 354; 7, 227. 

*2 Even then their use or effect is only inferred from Jason’s marvelous 
victory, Medea being neither audibly nor visibly present at the crisis; cf. 
170, 1, 1. 

2° Of. 155, 2, 42; 156, 1, 1 and 16f.; 156, 2, 38; 157, 2, 39. “ Aborrecido 
amante,” ete., 156, 1, 42. 

** The classical writers portray Medea as loath to sacrifice her modesty 
and to betray her country (Ovid, Met., 7, 10, 38, 69; Val. Fl., 7, 222, 310). 
But the gods undermine her resistance. Then, yielding, she tosses on her 
couch, a prey to remorse (Ovid, Her., 12, 58; Val. Fl., 7, 10, 140, 313). 
Nor do these writers fail to exculpate her lapse on the ground that she is 
youthful and unable to cope with the fell alliance of the gods, whose power 
like an inexorable fate drives her on for the satisfaction of their own 
private ends (“ Et formosus eras, et me mea fata trahebant,” Ovid, Her.. 
12, 35; “ puellae simplicis,” Her., 12, 35; “trepidam,” Val. Fl., 5, 391, 
“inscia,” 6, 660). 

25 “ Porque, si me dejas sola, | Todos me darn la muerte,” 165, 2, 37. 
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cumbing, Lope is still less interested in revealing the psychological 
niceties of her mental condition while so engaged. The capture 
of the fleece by Jason is his ultimate dramatic goal, and to it he 
proceeds at vigorous pace, untempted to dally on the path. The 
names of Jason’s companions in adventure might have been found 
in Hyginus or Apollodorus.2® Again, we may recognize Pindar or 
Euripides in a single detail in the combat with the dragon, while 
the description of the double encounter is identical with that found 
in the oldest writers. Yet it is not necessary to suppose, nor is it 
probable that Lope actually consulted any of these writers. Neither 
is there any trace of the influence of Apollonius of Rhodes or 
Flaccus, who unfold so meticulously the love and the intense 
struggle of their heroine. The author was familiar with other 
accounts in classical literature, but used perhaps only the two of 
Ovid, and especially that contained in the Metamorphoses. [ven 
these he followed afar and in the most perfunctory way, freely 
supplementing and amending. The substance of Medea’s longest 
and most important utterance (162, 1, 48f.) is clearly derived 
from Met., 7, 25-50.27 Nevertheless, in the sphere of rhetoric only 
is his indebtedness to Ovid absolute, as the scintillating dialogue 
in many places suggests. The form of the argumentation and the 


graceful phrasing here and there are, also, characteristically 
Ovidian. In its present form, therefore, Lope’s plot is a synthesis 
furnished by clothing the skeleton of Ovid’s narrative with details 
gained from other sources. Some of these minutiae he invented.?® 
Others came originally from the storehouse of classical mythology. 


*° Lope mentions only two of Jason’s companions, Theseus and Lidorus 
(168, 2,6). Theseus is included in the lists given by Hyginus (Fab., 14) 
and Apollodorus (1, 9, 16, 8). Lidorus’s name appears in no list. Lope, 
therefore, probably selected both on his own authority. Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, 
l. c., 11, 751; Roscher, Lew., 1, 508. 

*? Direct imitations are rare. The following have been noted: “Si finge 
que se enamora | Jas6én y quiere en su tierra | Otra mujer,” 162, 2, 52; 
“ Porque, si me dejas sola, | Todos me daran la muerte,” 165, 2, 37; “ Que 
si yo le obligo tanto, | El se casara conmigo,” 162, 2, 43. Compare with 
these in order: “Si facere hoc, aliamve potest praeponere nobis, | Occidat 
ingratus,” Met., 7, 42, 43; “ poenae Medea relinquar,” Met., 7, 41; “ . 
Tibi se semper debebit Iason | Te face sollemni iunget sibi,” etc., Met., 
7, 48. 

**“TLa accion, subordinada, como tenfa que estarlo, 4 las miaquinas, 
decoraciones, danzas, mftsicas y tramoyas.” Menéndez y Pelayo, l. c¢., 
p. lxii. 
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But in spite of Lope’s profound knowledge of myths, which his 
excellent training in Latin had assured, it is not possible that he 
could control by sheer act of memory so vast an array of classical 
lore as his plays represent. We must, therefore, look elsewhere 
for the immediate source of his additions to Ovid. 

Circumstances point to Boccaccio’s Genealogia Deorum,*® or a 
lineal descendant of it. This manual yields the necessary particu- 
lars. The information contained under Jason (XIII, xxv1) and 
Medea (IV, x11) corresponds in almost every respect with the main 
incidents as Lope narrates them. Even the peculiar order of events 
in the contest itself is that adopted by Lope. 

Moreover, the following particulars, omitted by Ovid, are found 
both in Boccaccio and Lope: Argus is mentioned as the builder 
of the ship; the expatriation of Phrixus and Helle is told at some 
length ; *° Pelias’s fierce jealousy of Jason and its consequences are 
described.* While, on the other hand, in direct opposition to Ovid, 
both assert the actual death of the dragon *? and the dispersion of 
its teeth to produce the harvest of warriors. Hence, perhaps, 
Lope’s correspondence previously mentioned with the older version. 

The assumption that Lope made use of Boccaccio’s handbook in 
this play would be strengthened if similar cases can be found in 
some of his other classical plays. Such evidence is furnished by 
Adonis y Venus, El Perseo, and La Bella Aurora. In describing 
the infatuation of Hippomenes for Atalanta, Ovid emphasizes that 
its beginning was caused by the sight of her in the race, her exer- 
tions in which only served to accentuate her physical charm. 
Boccaccio states that Hippomenes met her by chance and, dazzled 
by her radiance, wished immediately to enter the race as a means 
of winning her. He is exactly followed in his treatment of the 
point by Lope.** At the termination of the Andromeda story, and 
at a point in the narrative beyond which Lope closes his account, 


2° On the diffusion and reputation of Boccaccio’s manual cf. Hutton, E., 
Boccaccio, London, 1910, p. 248. See, also, Hauvette, H., Boccace, Paris, 
1914, p. 424f. Koerting, G., Boccaccio, Leipzig, 1880, p. 722. 

8° Lope, 153, 1, 34f.; Boce., XIII, txvi. 

51 Lope, ibid., 159, 2, 28f.; Boce., XIII, xxv. 

*2 Boccaccio might have gleaned the detail from Servius (see on Georgics, 
2, 240), whom he frequently cites, and he in turn from Pindar or 
Euripides. 

** Ovid, Met., 10, 575; Bocc., l. c., X, tyr; Lope, Adonis y Venus, 17, 
1, 22. 
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Ovid speaking through Perseus casually mentions that the three 
Gorgons had one eye in common (“ unius partitas luminis usum,” 
Met., 4, 775). Boccaccio’s statement presents the substance of 
Ovid’s, but with unimportant additions (“et vetere testante fama 
inter omnes tres unum tantum oculum habuere: quo utebantur 
vicissim,” Gen., X, x). Curiously enough, Lope reproduces Boccas- 
cio’s additions almost verbatim.** And more convincing corre- 
spondence yet is noted at one point in La Bella Aurora. Ovid 
writes that Aurora so transformed the appearance of Cephalus that 
he was able to enter Athens unrecognized and, presenting himself 
as a stranger to Procris, his wife, gained her consent to his ad- 
vances by means of gifts (Met., 7, 723). The motive was his own 
mad jealousy. Boccaccio, on the other hand (J. c., XIII, txv), 
says that, in order to comply with Aurora’s suggestion to test the 
chastity of his wife, Cephalus appeared before her disguised as a 
merchant.** Lope has taken over the merchant episode,** and 
refers to the silks and jewels which the supposed vender had for 
sale. And he distinctly states that, because Procris recognized 
the likeness to her husband beneath his disguise, she yielded her 
honor to the spell of his memory rather than to feminine weakness 
for gifts.** Such coincidences, for the most part minute, between 


Lope and Boccaccio do not furnish conclusive proof of interdepend- 
ence, but the aggregate is suggestive. The inference is that Lope 
in writing his plays on classical subjects followed Ovid in the 
large, but scanned the items of some handbook ** from time to 
time in quest for something novel. 

University of Illinois. Henry M. Martin. 


**“ Las hermanas de Medusa, | que tienen, dice la gente, |' Un ojo sélo 
en la frente... . | Este se pwede quitar | y se presta entre las dos.” El 
Perseo, 89, 1, 20. 

*°“ A la puerta un mercader, | Dice que te quiere ver.” La Bella 
Aurora, 231, 1, 10. 

3° Menéndez y Pelayo (Il. c., Int., p. Ixxiv) refers to this embellishment 
of the Ovidian narrative as a possible Oriental reminiscence (“ Ingeniosa 
y bien imaginada es la escena, . . . situacién que parece reminiscencia de 
varios cuentos orientales ”’). 

*7 Yo, no porque fuese | Codiciosa de ellas | Mas porque el retrato, | 
El rostro y presencia | De mi esposo via.” 233, 2, 40. 

°° The idea is not new, but the writer has never seen proof of the claim 
adduced, nor specific instances mentioned. Cf. Schevill, R., Mod. Phil., 
Iv, 224; Menéndez y Pelayo, l. c., Int., p. xxvi. 





BLAKE AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURY AUTHORS 


Our records of what Blake did or did not read are very scanty, 
and discussions of his probable sources must often resolve’ them- 
selves into guess-work. If likenesses occur between his poems and 
those of some earlier period they may indicate direct borrowing 
or merely a debt on the part of both to some common source, such 
as the German mystic Jacob Boehme,’ who is known to have had 
some influence on Milton and his contemporaries. Also we believe 
that original minds may occasionally arrive at marked likenesses 
of thought and expression by sheer chance. The following paral- 
lelisms indicate possibility of borrowing, rather than certainty. 
Their value, however, lies less in their evidence about sources than 
in the fact that they may throw some light on Blake’s attitude 
and meaning. 

Among his poems, there are few of which the interpretation is 
involved in more uncertainty than The Crystal Cabinet. In 
Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, section xxxrx Pt. I. we find the 
following passage: “ Every man is some months older than he 
bethinks him; for we live, move, have a being, and are subject to 
the actions of the elements, and the malice of diseases, in that 
other world, the truest microcosm, the womb of our mother; for 
besides that general and common existence we are conceived to 
hold in our chaos, we enjoy a being and life in three distinct worlds, 
wherein we receive most manifest gradations. In that obscure 
world, the womb of our mother, our time is short, computed by 
the moon; yet longer than the days of many creatures that behold 
the sun; ourselves being not yet without life, sense, and reason 

Entering afterwards upon the scene of the world, we rise 
up and become another creature; performing the reasonable actions 
of man, and obscurely manifesting the part of divinity in us, but 
not in complement and perfection, till we have once more cast our 
secundine, that is this slough of flesh, and are delivered into the 
last world, that is, that ineffable place of Paul, that proper ubi 
of spirits.” 

In other words, the proper interpretation of the poem is proba- 


See M. L. Bailey, Milton and Jakob Boehme, New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1914. 
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bly that given long ago by the early editors. It is an imaginative 
picture of 
“hints and echoes of the world 
To spirits folded in the womb ”; 


and the “three-folded smile” and the “three-fold kiss returned ” 
are anticipations of the three-fold transmigration alluded to by 
Browne. 

Again, Blake’s longer mystical poems center around four alle- 
gorical figures, Reason, Emotion, Vegetative Placidity, and Energy. 
Each of these is a king in a mental world; each is good in his proper 
sphere, bad outside of it; and the regeneration of the universe is 
to come through a wise codrdination of them all. Blake took this 
idea direct from Boehme; but a similar thought, which may show 
Boehme’s influence on Browne, occurs in the Religio Medici, section 
xix Pt. I: “ As reason is a rebel unto faith, so passion unto reason. 
As the propositions of faith seem absurd unto reason, so the theo- 
rems of reason unto passion, and both unto reason; yea, a moderate 
and peaceable discretion may so state and order the matter, that 
they may be all kings, and yet make but one monarchy; every one 
exercising his sovereignity and prerogatives in a due time and place, 
according to the restraint and limit of circumstance.” Similarly 
Blake’s Marriage of Heaven and Hell drew its ideas straight 
from Boehme; but the core of its teaching, whether inspired by 
Boehme or not, is given in the Religio Medici, section tv, Pt. II. 
“They that endeavor to abolish vice destroy also virtue; for con- 
traries, though they destroy one another, are yet in life of one 
another.” Blake said: “Without contraries is no progression.” 
One wonders whether the mysterious and unexplained character 
of the hermaphrodite, which occurs repeatedly in Blake’s mystical 
poems, has any connection with Browne’s question, (section xx1, Pt. 
I.) “Whether Adam was an hermaphrodite, as the rabbins contend 
upon the letter of the text.” 

Another seventeenth century work which may have influenced 
certain little read but puzzling passages in Blake was the Polyol- 
bion of Michael Drayton. Occasionally in Blake’s long mystical 
poems, chiefly in Jerusalem occur orgies of geographical names, 
of which the following is an example (Jerusalem, 71) : 


“ And these the names of Albion’s twelve sons, and of his twelve daughters, 
With their districts. Hand dwelt in Selsey, and had Sussex and Surrey, 
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And Kent and Middlesex; all their rivers and their hills of flocks and 
herds; 

Their villages, towns, cities, sea-ports, temples, sublime cathedrals, 

All were his friends, and their sons and daughters intermarry in Beulah, 

For all are men in eternity. Rivers, mountains, cities, villages, 

All are human, and when you enter into their bosoms you walk 

In Heavens and Earths, as in your own bosom you bear your heaven 

And earth, and all you behold, tho’ it appears without it is within 

In your imagination, of which this world of mortality is but a shadow. 

Hyle dwelt in Winchester, comprehending Hants, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, 

Their villages, cities, sea-ports, their corn-fields and gardens spacious .... 

Coban dwelt in Bath; Somerset, Wiltshire, Gloucestershire 

Obey’d his awful voice. Ignoge is his lovely Emanation . . 

Peachey had North Wales, Shropshire, Cheshire, and the Isle of Man.... 

Slade had Lincoln, Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, and his lovely 

Emanation Gonorill rejoices over hills and rocks, and woods and rivers,” 


In the twenty-third Song the Polyolbion gives a list of Eng- 
lish counties more touched with humor, but similar in its personi- 
fications and patriotic sweep: 


“ Kent first in our account, doth to itself apply, 
Quoth he, this blazon first, “ Long tails and liberty,’ 
Sussex with Surrey say, ‘ Then let us lead home logs.’ 
As Hampshire long for her, hath had the term of hogs. 
So Dorsetshire of long, they Dorsers used to call. 
Cornwall and Devonshire cry, ‘ We’ll wrastle for a fall.’ 
Then Somerset says, ‘Set the bandog on the bull.’ E 
And Gloucestershire again is blazon’d ‘ Weigh thy wool.’ ” 


With more poetic mood in the fourth song Drayton imagines, like 
Blake, that “rivers, mountains, cities, villages, all are human”: 


“A troop of stately nymphs proud Avon with her brings 
(As she that hath the charge of wise Minerva’s springs) 
From Mendip tripping down, about the tinny Mine. 

And Ax, no less employed about this great design, 

Leads forth a lusty rout; when Bry, with all her throng 

(With very madness swoll’n that she had stayed so long) 

Comes from the boggy meres and queachy fens below: 

That Parret (highly pleas’d to see the gallant show) 

Set out with such a train as bore so great a sway, 

The soil but scarcely serves to give her hugeness way. 

Then the Devonian Tawe, from Dertmore decked with pearl, 

Unto the conflict comes: with her that gallant girl 

Clear Tworidge, whom they feared would have estranged her fall.” 


But the best evidence of Blake’s relation to Drayton is not in 
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separate passages ; it is in the spirit and style of the whole Polyol- 
bion. Blake has obviously transmuted this material in the cru- 
cible of subjective philosophy, that of Berkeley and Boehme; but 
what he was trying to express contained less detailed allegorical 
thought and more sheer poetry of nature than has usually been 
realized. His prayer to his muse, in connection with the passages 
under discussion, could not have been so different from Drayton’s: 
“ Direct my course so right, as with thy hand to show 

Which way thy forests range, which way thy rivers flow; 

‘Wise Genius, by thy help that so I may descry 

How thy fair mountains stand, and how thy valleys lie.” 

In general the evidence of this paper confirms our belief that 
Blake’s poems should be interpreted in the most simple and literal 
manner possible, and that in the countless minor figures of his 
allegory we should look less for occult meanings and more for 
poetic associations. 

Yale University. FREDERICK E. PIERCE. 





GOOD DRINK MAKES GOOD BLOOD 


Don Pedro: I shall see thee, ere I die, look pale with love. 

Benedict: With anger, with sickness, or with hunger, my lord, not 
with love. Prove that ever I lose more blood with love than I will get 
again with drinking, pick out mine eyes with a ballad-maker’s pen. 

Much Ado about Nothing (I. i. 250). 


Benedict’s denial that love will ever claim him as a votary con- 
tains two false ideas, of long standing and of wide circulation in 
sixteenth century England, in regard to our blood. With the ad- 
vance of scientific knowledge, however, both of these ideas have 
dropped so completely out of later thought that to-day these pseudo- 
scientific references are unintelligible unless explained. 

One of these popular physiological misconceptions is contained 
in Benedict’s words, “lose blood with love.” The meaning here 
is based upon the thought, common in Shakespeare, that every 
sigh wrung from the lover’s heart costs a drop of his heart’s blood. 
It has been noted in some of the more obvious passages in Shake- 
speare,’ but not, I believe, in this one. 


1In Midsummer Night’s Dream (III. ii. 97), Oberon directs Puck to 
find Helena of Athens because, 
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The second thought of Benedict’s, and the one to which I wish to 
call especial attention, is contained in the words, “ will get again 
with drinking.” These words contain an old belief that has not, 
so far as I can find, been noted in Shakespeare. Benedict’s thought 
is that any blood that his heart may lose by reason of an occasional 
sigh, may easily be restored by drinking wine. For such was the 
belief of Shakespeare’s time—and had been long before his time. 
John Florio in his First Fruits (1578), p. 27, tells us, “as Pliny 
sayeth,” that “wine maketh good blood.” And again in his 
Second Fruits (1591), p. 51, Florio quotes and translates the 
Italian proverb, “ He that drinks wine, drinks blood, and he that 
drinks water, drinks fleam.” 

This Italian proverb in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
is found well established in English proverbial collections and in 
the thought of English writers. In proverbial collections later 
than those of Florio we find it in Thomas Draxe’s Treasurie of 
Ancient Adages and Sententious Proverbes (1616), “Good wine 
engendreth good blood”;? in Torriano’s Commonplace of Italian 
Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (1666), “ Wine begets blood and 
water flegm ”;* and in H. G. Bohn’s Polyglot of Proverbs (1857), 
under Italian proverbs, “ Good wine makes good blood.” * 


All fancy sick she is, and pale of cheer 
With sighs of love, that cost the fresh blood dear. 


Again, the Queen in the Second Part of Henry the Sixth (III. ii. 61), 
would “look pale as prime-roses with blood-drinking sighs.” See notes 
on these passages in both plays in the English Arden Edition. 

There seems to be no survival of this bit of physiological folk-lore in 
the proverbial collections. However, it is found several times in that 
veritable mine of proverbial material, Huphues; and in Stephen Gosson’s 
School of Abuse. Euphues (Croll), p. 161, My heart melteth in drops of 
blood; p. 88, the drops of blood (which thou canst not see) that fall from 
my heart enforce me to make an end of my talk; p. 341, I wish thou 
couldst see the warm blood that droppeth from my heart. School of 
Abuse (Arber), p. 18, But if you saw ... how many drops of blood my 
heart sweats when I remember them. 

? Anglia, Vol, 42, 420, No. 2430. 

* Torriano, Giovanni, Piazza Universale di Proverbi, or a Commonplace 
of Italian Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, London, 1666, p. 309, No. 27. 
On page 39, No. 24, occurs in the same work the fuller form of the same 
proverb, “ Flesh breeds flesh, wine blood, and bread supports.” 

*?. 76. 
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“Good wine makes good blood ” was well established in English 
thought by the time of Shakespeare. As far back as the thirteenth 
century Bartholemew Anglicus writing on The Property of Things 
tells us that “(red) wine turneth soon to blood because of like- 
ness that it hath with blood in liquor, savour, and colour.” ® 
Among Shakespeare’s contemporaries the thought is fairly common. 
Thomas Nash employs it several times. In his Lenten Stuff in 
one place he calls for “ pure wine of itself . . . that begets blood, 
and heats the brain thoroughly.”* And John Lyly, who can be 
relied on to give us in one place or another most of the proverbs 
in use in his days, employs this proverb in Campaspe to charac- 
terize an effeminate soldier. “It is true,” the soldier says to 
Lais, “a featherbed hath no fellow, good drink makes good blood, 
and shall pelting words spill it.” * 

To return to Shakespeare, I have found no other definite refer- 
ence in his work to the belief that wine literally makes blood. But 
there is the similar idea, which is expressed in the English form 
of the proverb discussed, that “ good wine makes good blood.” It 
is in Falstaff’s self-revealing reflexion upon the difference between 
the “sober-blooded boy,” John of Lancaster, “who drinks no 
wine,” and his brother, Prince Hal, who “manures, husbands, 
and tills, like lean, sterile, and barren land, with excellent en- 
deavour of drinking good and good store of fertile sherris, the 
cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father.” 

To-day, however, good drink no longer makes good blood. In- 
deed, so little room is there in modern beliefs for the myths and 
folklore of the twilight period of the sixteenth century that it is 
only with the help of the records of the past that we are able to 
recall this forgotten belief of Shakespeare’s day. 

M. P. TILtey. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, 





5 Quoted in Seager’s Shakespeare’s Natural History (1896), p. 345. 

* McKerrow’s Nash, Vol. 11, p. 152. Also see McKerrow, Index, to Nash, 
Vol. v, for other references in Nash, and especially his note, Vol. Iv, p. 
378, where are given examples other than those in Nash. 

*Bond’s Lyly, Vol. 11, p. 352, Campaspe (V. 11. 11). 











A BYZANTINE SOURCE OF SHAKESPEARE’S OTHELLO 


It is a commonly accepted opinion that the source of Shake- 
speare’s Othello is the seventh story of the third day of Giambat- 
tista Giraldi Cinzio’s Hecatommithi, a collection of novelle pub- 
lished first in Monteregale, Sicily, in 1565, and closely modelled 
after the Decamerone of Boccaccio.t. This supposition is not en- 
tirely free from difficulties. In the first place no English transla- 
tion of Shakespeare’s time is known.? Critics have therefore 
assumed that there existed such a translation, now lost, made after 
the French translation of Gabriel Chapuys, published in Paris, in 
1584.* Such an assumption is of course absolutely gratuitous, and 
Simrock was undoubtedly right in pointing out that a genius such 
as Shakespeare could easily acquire a reading knowledge of one or 
several European tongues if he cared so to do.* In the second place 
neither the Italian original nor the French translation mention 
the names Othello and Jago; but it has been pointed out that the 
poet took those from a contemporary work entitled God’s revenge 
against Adultery. Two further problems are not settled so easily 
and as a matter of fact have never received adequate treatment by 
students of the Renaissance. The source of Giraldi is unknown. 
Simrock conjectures that it might be based on actual facts,® but is 
unable to prove it. On the other hand, the history of Venice is 
by no means shrouded in darkness, and yet no Moorish general of 
the republic is known who can even remotely claim kinship with 
the hero of Giraldi’s story, and it is difficult to believe that events 
of such importance and in which a general-in-chief and the daugh- 
ter of a nobleman were involved would have been passed over in 


2 Cf. on this work Francesco Flamini, Il Cinquecento, Milano, s. d., p. 
428. M. Landau, Beitrige eur Geschichte der italienischen Novelle, Wien, 
1875, p. 114. 

? Karl Simrock, Die Quellen des Shakspeare, Bonn, 1872, 1, 178. The 
first English translation, by W. Parr, came out as late as 1795. 

* Premier (et deuxiéme) volume des Cent excellentes nouvelles de J. G. 
Giraldy Cynthien . . . contenant plusieurs exemples et notables histoires, 
ete, mis d’italien en francois, par Gabr. Chapuys, Paris, 1583 ou 1584. 
There exists also a Spanish translation, published in 1590; cf. Marcelino 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Origines de la Novela, Madrid, 1905, p. xxiii. 

* Op. et loc. cit. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 178-179. 
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silence by the chroniclers of the republic. Furthermore, there are 
some notable differences between the story of Giraldi and Shake- 
speare’s play which should here be pointed out. 


1. Giraldi knows of no elopement of the couple such as we find 
in the first act of the play. 

2. According to Giraldi, the Moor and Disdemona live in Ven- 
ice for some time happily; in Shakespeare they depart for 
Cyprus the very night of the elopement. 

3. The scene of the murder is told absolutely differently by the 
two authors. In the Hecatommithi the Moor causes the per- 
sonage designated as alfiert (Shakespeare’s Iago) to make a 
noise in the ante-room and asks his wife to get up from bed 
to find out the cause. The soldier then murders Disdemona 
by stabbing her twice. The Moor rises in his turn, reproach- 
ing the dying woman with disloyalty. The corresponding 
scene in Othelio is of course too well known to need recounting. 


For point 2 we might most easily suppose Shakespeare to have 
modified the données of his source primarily for stage-technical 
reasons. The same argument might be employed as regards point 1, 
as here again the play improved upon the story. But what about (3) ? 
Why should Shakespeare have deliberately discarded the dagger 
and Iago as the vile tool and have preferred to make his hero him- 
self perpetrate the murder in the strange and certainly uncommon 
manner of choking the heroine with a pillow? No adequate answer 
has as yet been given to explain this remarkable change, and I hope 
to show in the following pages that this explanation must be sought 
in the existence of a version different from that of Giraldi Cinzio. 

The motif of a violent passion and subsequent elopement of the 
girl is found frequently enough in the Italian novella of the Re- 
naissance.® Scenes of atrocious deeds with jealousy as the only 
motive power are similarly common in this form of literature.’ In 
my studies on the Italian short story I have not met with a com- 
bination of the two outside the story of Giraldi. Still more diffi- 
cult would it be to find a tale of which the hero can in any sense 
be called a Moor and who is made to play the role of Othello. It 
is therefore not likely that the author of the Hecatommithi drew 


* Boccaccio, Il Decamerone, Iv, 3, 6; Vv, 1, 3; Sebastiano Erizzo, Le Sei 
Giornate, avvenimento 1. 

™Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, Il Pecorone, vir, 1; Masuccio Salernitano, 
Novellino, 111, 2; 111, 8; Bandello, 1, 10, 12, 20. 
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on another Italian novella still extant. There exist, however, 
striking parallelisms with a number of episodes of the Byzantine 
epic of Digenis Akritas * which I shall summarize as follows: 


1. Digenis Akritas, the hero of the epic, is the son of a Moorish 
emir and a Byzantine lady. His origin is indicated by his 
name and often alluded to. 

He becomes enamoured of the daughter of a general and gov- 

ernor of a neighboring province. Her name is Eudocia. 

3. ‘They elope and are pursued by the father and other relatives 
of the girl; a battle ensues which ends with a reconciliation 
of the two parties. 

4, She accompanies him to the theatre of his wars, in a border 
land of the Empire. 

5. When lying upon his death-bed he takes leave of her and 
kisses her; then, seized with sudden jealousy, he presses her 
in his arms and chokes her to death. 


ca) 


A few remarks may not be out of place here, as the Byzantine 
epic of Digenis Akritas is generally not well known among scholars 
of the Renaissance. The epic arose in the course of the tenth cen- 
tury, probably in Asia Minor near the border lands adjoining the 
empire of the Arabs. Its hero isa historical personage, a prominent 
Byzantine leader feared by the Moors. Quite a number of manu- 
scripts have transmitted the epic to us, the oldest being found in 
Trapezunt. Another one was discovered in Italy, at Grotta Fer- 
rata.®° It was written in the fourteenth century. The best existing 
manuscript shows a gap where the death of the hero is narrated. 
In other versions of the epic, Eudocia dies from grief, just before 
her husband’s end. But the folk-songs which have been collected 


8 Cf. on this work: Karl Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantiniscien 
Literatur, Miinchen, 1897, p. 827; Constantin Sathas et Emile Legrand, 
Les Exploits de Digénis Akritas, épopée byzantine du Xe siecle, Paris, 
1875. A. Rambaud, Une Epopée byzantine au Xe siecle. Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 1875, juillet-aofit, pp. 922-946. Georg Wartenberg, Das mittel- 
griechische Heldenlied von Basileios Digenis Akritis, Programm, 1897. 
Emile Legrand, Les Exploits de Basile Digenis Acritas, épopée byzantine, 
Paris, 1892; Recueil de chansons populaires grecques, Paris, 1874, pp. 
182 ff. B. Schmidt, Griechische Mérchen, Sagen und Volkslieder, Leipzig, 
1877, pp. 37-40. Ch. Gidel, Nouvelles études sur la littérature grecque 
moderne, Paris, 1878, pp. 292-302. Alfred Eberhard, Ueber ein mittel- 
griechisches Epos vom Digenis, Verhandlungen d. 34. Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen und Schulmédnner in Trier, Leipzig, 1880, pp. 49-58. 

°E. Legrand. Bibliothéque grecque vulgaire, t. v1, Paris, 1892. 
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over a large part of the Greek-speaking world narrate how she was 
choked to death by her jealous husband who did not wish her to be 
possessed by any other man after his own death.’° This variant is 
undoubtedly more primitive, and the extant versions of the epic are 
evidently due to monkish reworkers who feared that the deed might 
show the hero in an unfavorable light. 

There can be no doubt that the epic was well known in the By- 
zantine empire and continued to be so until the dawn of the 
Renaissance in the West, as is shown by the existing manuscripts, 
some of which were written at a fairly late period. The existence 
of the manuscript found in the library of the monastery of Grotta 
Ferrata, in Central Italy, furthermore proves that the epic was 
known in Italy as well. With the ever-growing contact of the 
Italians and Greeks during the fifteenth century it may be regarded 
as certain that Western scholars came to be familiar with the con- 
tents of the poem, of which the barbarous language naturally pre- 
vented them from doing it the honor of a Latin translation. At 
any rate, there can be no reasonable doubt that the novella of 
Giraldi Cinzio goes back to the episodes of Digenis Akritas men- 
tioned above. 

While emphasizing the similarities between the Byzantine epic 
and Giraldi’s story, it is well not to lose sight of the numerous 
discrepancies. In the epic it is Digenis who hears of the beauty 
of Eudocia and thereupon woos her, playing the lyre before her 
window. In the Italian story it is the girl who makes the first 
advances. The motif of the wonderful music which charms the 
girl seems to go back to the legend of King Solomon, well known 
in the Byzantine empire, in Western Europe, and even in Russia 
during the middle ages.1* The theme fittingly called that of the 
initiative of woman, on the other hand, is typically Western and 
extremely frequent in the Old French epic.*? It is most likely that 
in Italy the more Eastern motif was replaced by one more familiar 
to Western readers. 

The most important difference between the Byzantine epic and 
the novella is the complete absence in the former of the slanderer 
(Shakespeare’s Iago); Digenis kills his wife because he does not 


1° Legrand, Recueil de chansons populaires, p. 197; Eberhard, p. 52. 

11 A. Rambaud, La Russie épique, Paris, 1876, p. 384; M. Deutschbein, 
Studien zur Sagengeschichte Englands. I. Teil. Die Wikingersagen, 
Céthen, 1906, p. 47. 

12 Thid., p. 33. 
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wish her to survive his own death. It is clear that we have here 
to deal with an addition foreign to the Byzantine original. There 
can be no doubt that this addition was the work of some Italian; 
for none of the Greek folksongs contain the slightest trace of such 
an episode. The alfiert of Giraldi is of course the conventional 
traitor and slanderer, enemy of all virtue. On the other hand, it 
is clear, I think, that the addition under discussion alone converted 
the episode of the epic into a theme fitting a short story. 

Comparing now the episode of Digenis Akritas with Othello, we 
see that they agree in the three points in which we noticed Shake- 
speare disregarding the version of Giraldi. In both the epic and 
Shakespeare the couple elope at night and are pursued by the girl’s 
father. The old general Doukas corresponds to Old Brabantio. 
In both the hero takes his wife with him to the scene of his wars 
without further hesitation. Finally, and this is most important, 
both agree in the manner in which the heroine finds her death at 
the hands of her jealous husband. Shakespeare differs from the 
epic in that the battle between the hero and the pursuers has been 
replaced by a sort of trial at the duke’s palace. He agrees with 
Giraldi as against the epic in that Desdemona makes the first 
advances to the hero (act I, se. 3). 

From all these facts it is safe, I think, to draw the following 
conclusions: 


1. Shakespeare’s Othello is not derived from Giraldi Cinzio’s 
Hecatommithi. 

2. Hecatommithi, 111, 7 is not based on any historical fact, but 
is the successful reworking of a number of episodes of the 
Byzantine epic Digenis Akritas.1* 

3. Hecatommithi, 111, 7 is not the only reworking of the episodes 
in question ; there existed in the Italy of the Renaissance still 
another version of the story which was in many ways more 
conservative and faithful to the Greek text, notably in the 
manner of the heroine’s death.** 


18 The name of Desdemona, from Greek Avodaiuwy (unfortunate) would 
likewise point to Byzantine origin of the story; it would rather indicate 
that the novelistic development of the epic episodes had begun before 
their migration to Italy. Giraldi is known to have used Byzantine mate- 
rial also for others of his novelle; ef. Landau, op. et loc. cit. 

The existence of such a version has long been suspected; cf. The 
Tragedy of Othello, ed. by H. C. Hart, London, 1917, p. xxxi: To some 
readers it will seem likely that Shakespeare had some other or fuller 
version of the story than the above (Giraldi’s) as his material. The 
absence of any of his names except Desdemona is an argument in support 
of this. 
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4, Both these versions replaced the Byzantine by a Venetian 
setting, the Eastern motif of the Solomon legend by the 
Western of the initiative of woman. Both were evidently of 
Italian origin. 

5. Shakespeare drew on this second version ; hence his play bears 
greater resemblance to the Greek epic than does the story of 
Giraldi Cinzio. 

ALEXANDER HaGcGEerty KRraPpr. 

Flat River, Mo. 





THE JEWS DAUGHTER AND THE MYTH OF ZAGREUS 


The sources of the belief in the ritual murder of a Christian 
child by the Jews—a belief stil held in Russia, as the trial at Kiev 
just before the outbreak of the recent war shows, and preserved in 
a fossil state even in America in the ballad of The Jew’s Daughter.’ 
—hav been thoroly investigated by a professor of theology at the 





1Cf. Journal of American Folk-Lore, x1x, 293-4, two versions taken down 
from oral tradition in Missouri. One of them runs: 


THE JEW’S GARDEN 


It rained all night and it rained all day, 
It rained all over the land; 
The boys in our town went out to play, 
To toss their ball around -round -rownd 
To toss their ball around. 


Sometimes they tost their ball too high, 
And then again too low; 

They tost it into a Jew’s garden, 
Where no one would dare to go. 


Out came the Jew’s daughter, out came the Jew’s daughter, 
Out came the Jew’s daughter all drest, 

And said to the boy, ‘ Little boy, come in, 
And get your ball again.’ 


I won’t come in, I shan’t come in, 
I’ve often heard it said 
‘Whoever goes into a Jew’s garden 
Wil never come out again.’ 
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University of Berlin.2 He shows that belief in the efficacy, both 
therapeutic and sacrificial, of human blood is a widespread primitiv 
notion, especially strong in Christian Europe in the middle ages, 
and by no means extinct. Such a belief, combining with an instinc- 
tiv tendency to ascribe to an exclusiv, alien, and opprest cult blas- 
femus parodies of one’s own religius mysteries, is probably suffi- 
cient to account for the varius records of ritual murder preservd 
in the medieval cronicles. It has not, so far as I know, been ex- 
plaind why the charge does not appear until the twelfth century.® 


The first she offered was a yellow apple, 
The next was a bright gold ring, 

The third was something so cherry red 
Which entised the little boy in. 


She took him by the lily-white hand 
And led him thru the hall 

Into a cellar so dark and dim 
Where no one could hear him call. 


She pinned a napkin round his neck, 
She pinned it with a pin, 

And then she called for a tin basin 
To catch his life-blood in. 


‘Go place my prayer-book at my head, 
My bible at my feet, 

And if any of my playmates ask for me 
Just tell them that I’m asleep. 


‘Go place my bible at my feet, 
My prayer-book at my head, 

And if any of my playmates ask for me 
Just tell them that I am dead.’ 


2H. L. Strack, The Jew and Human Sacrifice. 8th ed., trans. by H. 
Blanchamp, with special preface and additions by the author. London, 
1909. 

* The killing of a Christian by drunken Jews at Inmestar in the fifth 
century is hardly a case in point. In the eleventh century the Jews of 
Chieti wer ‘accused of making a waxen image of Christ, which they 
transpierced with knives’ (H. C. Lea, Engl. Hist. Rev., 1v, 230), but this 
is not the same thing as ritual murder. The erliest recorded case seems 
to be that of William of Norwich in 1137. From that time the accusation 
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Once made, it was implicit in the conditions of the time, racial, 
social, and religius, that it shoud be repeated and shoud spred 
thru Christendom. 

A like charge had been made against the erly Christians when 
they wer a secret and opprest communion in the old Roman world. 
Minucius Felix in the Octavius* givs a detaild account of how, 
according to common belief, Christian novises wer initiated by the 
ritual murder at their hands of an infant disguized as a lump of 
dough—a proceedure imagind from suggestions in some of the 
Dionysiac mysteries. As these mysteries undoubtedly had an in- 
fluense in shaping erly Christian belief and ritual, it is not im- 
probable that the accusation preservd in the English ballad is a 
reflection, coming down thru ecclesiastical tradition, of a charge 
formerly made against the Christians themselvs, and that its ori- 
gin is therefore neither Christian nor Jewish, but pagan. 

In the light of this possibility it is suggestiv to note the resem- 
blance between the ballad, certain forms of it especially, and the 


spred rapidly over western Christendom, appearing in France and Germany 
in the twelfth, in Spain and Switzerland in the thirteenth, and in Bohemia 
erly in the fourteenth century; in Italy not til the fifteenth. 

*Cap. 8 (p. 13 in the Teubner ed.). Felix was the erliest Latin 
Christian apologist; the Octavius is dated by Baehrens circ. 162. It is an 
essay in dialog form, reflecting a temper curiusly like that of the author 
of the Letter on Enthusiasm, and wel worth reading. Some of the remarks 
put into the mouth of Octavius fit modern conditions (as reveald in 
Strack’s account of certain doings in eastern Europe in the nineteenth 
century) very neatly. It appears (cap. 28) that the Christians wer 
accused of all sorts of indecencies and obscenities, as wel as absurdities, 
e. g. worshipping an ass’s hed. ‘Quis tam stultus,’ says Octavius, ‘ut hoc 
colat? Quis stultior, ut hoe coli credat?’ And he understands very wel 
the sycology of these accusations (cap. 27): ‘Ideo inserti mentibus im- 
peritorum odium nostri serunt occulte per timorem; naturale est enim et 
odisse quem timeas et quem oderis infestare, si possis.’ Fear playd its 
part, as wel as policy and greed and fanaticism, in the medieval prosecu- 
tions. The Hugh of Lincoln story in the Annals of Burton as recounted 
by Child (111, 236) represents that ‘the information given by his play- 
mates as to when and where they had last seen him roused a strong sus- 
picion among the Christians that he had been carried off and killed by 
the Jews; all the more because there were so many of them present in 
the town at that time, and from all parts of the kingdom, though the 


Jews pretended that the occasion for this unusual congregation was a grand 
wedding.’ 
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Greek myth of Zagreus as gatherd by Miss Harrison® from Cle- 
ment of Alexandria and others: 


‘The infant god variosly called Dionysos and Zagreus was pro- 
tected by the Kouretes or Korybantes who danced around him their 
armed dance. The Titans desiring to destroy him lured away the 
child by offering him toys, a cone, a rhombos, and the golden apples 
of the Hesperides, a mirror, a knuckle-bone, and atuft of wool. The 
toys are variously enumerated.® Having lured him away they set 
on him, slew him, and tore him limb from limb. Some authorities 
add that they cooked his limbs and ate them. Zeus hurled his 
thunderbolts upon them and sent them down to Tartarus. Ac- 
cording to some authorities, Athene saved the child’s heart, hiding 
it in a cista. A mock figure of gypsum was set up, the rescued 
heart placed in it, and the child brought thereby to life again. The 
story was completed under the influence of Delphi by the further 
statement that the limbs of the dismembered god were collected 
and buried at Delphi in the sanctuary of Apollo.’ 


It is a curius coincidence, if it is nothing more, that in the bal- 
lad* (not, I believ, in the cronicle records) the boy is entised, 
as he is in the Zagreus myth, by a series of offerings. 

Further, in the ballad the officiant is a woman. This has no 


5 Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 491. 
*Clement’s list (Cohort., p. 5) is given in two lines which he quotes 
from ‘the Thracian Orpheus’: 


k@vos kal pbuBos cat walyua kaymreclyua 
Mra re xptoea Kaha wap’ ‘ Eorepliwy Nyvdwrvwr, 


That of Arnobius (Adv. Nationes, v, 19), likewise credited to Orpheus 
(‘ prodidit in carminibus Thracius’), runs: ‘talos, speculum, turbines, 
volubiles rotulas, et teretis pilas [cf. ‘to toss their ball around’ in the 
ballad] et virginibus aurea sumpta ab Hesperidibus mala.’ Both passages 
ar given in Abel, Orphica, p. 230. 

7In versions G, K, S, U in Child the series is apple, ring, cherry red as 
blood; in J it is apple, fig; in L it is apple, sugar; in M it is apple, fig, 
cherry red as blood; in the Missouri version it is apple, ring, something 
so cherry red. All these ar versions recorded in the nineteenth century or 
later. Versions A (Jamieson), B (Percy), C (Percy papers), D (Herd), 
FE (Motherwell), F (recent Irish), and N (Newell, Games and Songs of 
American Children) do not show a series. But this constitutes no more 
than a very faint presumption that the versions without the series ar the 
older. 
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parellel either in Jewish or in Christian ritual.* It may, of course, 
be nothing but an evidence of the romantic temper of balladry. 
But one remembers that the ritual attendants of Dionysus ar 
women. Even Our Lady’s draw-well*® and the miraculus reten- 
tion of life in the murderd boy ar cald to mind by Athene and 
her cista in the myth. 

The ways of tradition ar often like those of Providence, past find- 
ing out. Whether a given story or practis found at different times 
and places shal be explained by the assumption of communication 
from a common source or on the theory of separate spontaneous 
origin under corresponding conditions is and perhaps always must 
be, in many cases, matter of opinion. In the present case it seems 
to me that there is at least the possibility of the transmission of 
these imaginings thru ecclesiastical tradition," from the time when 
Christianity was working itself free from the welter of religions 
in the later empire. I can even imagin some ballad-loving friar 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, who coud sing like Huberd 


S Nor does it appear in any of the erly cronicle or other records as 
reported by Child in his preface to this ballad. The boy is simply ‘ stolen ’ 
or ‘kidnapped.’ In the French versified miracle of Gautier de Coincy the 
boy is indeed entised into a Jew’s house ‘by flattery and promises,’ but 
the entiser is a man, not a woman. The malign figure of the Jew’s dauter 
seems to belong only to the ballad form of the story. 

®* Not to be sure in the myth as here given; but remember the deth of 
Orpheus. 

1°Tn versions A, B, C, E, F, N. 

11 The charge appears to hav been nowhere formulated until the Cru- 
sades had brought western Christendom into contact with the East and 
the Greek church. And it was formulated by churchmen. Lea says (l. c., 
p. 234) that in one case in Germany in the fourteenth century it was 
‘proved that an ecclesiastic had arranged the affair in order to excite 
enmity against the Jews.’ A century erlier, despite the more humane and 
liberal attitude reveald in Innocent IV’s two bulls of 1247, it was an 
ecclesiastic, Sir John of Lexington, who took charge of the case of Hugh 
of Lincoln in 1255. He was, Matthew Paris tels us (Hist. Maj., anno 
1255), ‘ vir quidem circumspectus et discretus, insuper eleganter literatus. 
Qui ait: Audivimus quandoque quod talia Judaei in opprobrium Jesu 
Christi domini nostri crucifixi non sunt veriti attemptare.’ Having got 
into the swet-box the luckless Jew. into whose house the boy is alleged to 
hav disappeard, he proceeds to prompt his confession— animavit eum et 
stimulavit ad hoc domini Johannis industria.’ And the confession begins: 
‘Vera sunt quae dicunt Christiani. .. 
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and at the same time had some acquaintanse, whether at first hand 
or fourth makes little differense, with the gruesome imaginings 
recorded by Felix and Clement and Arnobius, setting afloat the bal- 
lad that has come down to us. But I hav no expectation of finding 
his performanse ‘ writ in ancient history ’—any more than of find- 
ing Rinordine’s castle there. 

H. M. BELDEN. 


University of Missouri. 





REVIEWS 


Du Nouveau sur la Chanson de Roland. By P. BoissonNaDE, 
Paris: Champion, 1923. Pp. vi + 520. 


This work by the Dean of the Faculty of Letters of the Univer- 
sity of Poitiers is of considerable interest to Romance scholars; it 
has grown out of historical studies of the expansion of French me- 
dieval civilization and has been immediately inspired by Bédier’s 
Légendes Epiques. It is written from the standpoint of the his- 
torian and the object is to discover the precise epoch to which the 
Roland owes its inspiration, to study its historical and geographi- 
cal setting, to determine the date of publication and to shed new 
light on the author’s personality. Bédier’s general theory of the 
late origin of the French epic is upheld. M. Boissonnade limits 
himself to the Roland; his new conclusions are based chiefly upon 
the historical and geographical arguments. On this side it is the 
most exhaustive study of the Roland yet published; the author 
takes up the problems left unsolved by Bédier and goes beyond 
him in his conclusions. 

The French crusades in Spain (especially from 1064 to 1148) 
are discussed; they were directed principally to the Ebro Basin 
and were of far more importance than has been supposed. They 
were the result of an outburst of chivalric, patriotic and religious 
enthusiasm, and were comparable in the eleventh century mind to 
the later crusades in the Orient. This portion of the work is new 
and of great bearing on the Roland; it is based on a laborious 
examination of Arabic, Spanish and French documents. However 
it is regrettable that M. Boissonnade has published only his con- 
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clusions; until the publication of his promised documentary evi- 
dence final judgment must be reserved. 

The military activities of the Christian and Mussulman leaders 
and the resultant feudal colonization with participants from all 
parts of France are described in detail. The author concludes that 
the principal historical elements of the Roland are derived from 
these French crusades in the Ebro Valley. A detailed study of the 
half hundred Spanish geographical terms in the Roland is given, 
in accordance with Gaston Paris’ principle of limiting the search 
to the scene of the action of the poem. If history and geography 
are against acceptance, there cannot be an identification on philolo- 
gical grounds alone. The poet’s ideas of Spain as a whole are 
vague ; Santiago, Toledo, etc., are mentioned in a cursory way. He 
is familiar only with the territory of the Upper Ebro, correspond- 
ing to the State of Saragossa, and this is also the scene of the 
French crusades up to 1120. Saragossa is the most important city 
in the poem, just as its conquest was the most important of the 
crusades; next is Tudela, the military key to the route from 
Roncevaux to Saragossa and an important conquest and centre for 
French colonists. The remaining places are to-day unimportant, 
but a number were of marked influence during the crusades. An 
interesting example of the identifications is that of Haltilie in the 
troublesome line Les chefs en prist es puis desuz Haltilie (1. 209) ; 
alluding to the exposure by King Marsile of the heads of Charle- 
magne’s envoys. M. Boissonnade finds in the Latin life of Raimond 
(French Bishop of Barbastro, 1104-26) a reference to a neighbor- 
ing hill surmounted by a gibbet, a sort of Spanish Montfaucon ; 
near are the villages of Peraltilla and Secastilla. Haltilie then 
results from aphaeresis; by granting a scribal error Peraltilie 
(Secastilie) may be restored with omission of -suz. The ten fiefs 
of Marsile’s peers are found to be arranged symmetrically around 
Saragossa as a centre. Fairly good reasons are given for identify- 
ing Sibilie not with Seville but with a fortress Sevil near Barbastro. 
Against all other scholars Turteluse is identified with Tortoles 
(near Tudela), not with the distant and larger Tortosa. The 
identifications may be divided into certain, probable, and possible. 
M. Boissonnade grants that some are no more than possible, but 
his general argument that the poet refers to the upper Ebro Valley 
seems sound. His method suggests a twofold attack with history 
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and geography as his shock troops and philology supporting his 
flanks when not held in reserve or neglected entirely (the author 
is evidently not a philologist). Among the conquests of Roland 
the elusive Noples is identified as Napal, near Barbastro. Less 
convincing is the identification of Comibles (Oxford Ms.: Com- 
mibles) with Monubles; the philological difficulties are rather 
lightly dismissed by suggesting a change of m to c, m to nand u toi 
through scribal errors. Nor is the identification of Charlemagne’s 
conquest of Cordres with the little village of Cortes near Tudela 
convincing ; the usual identification of Corduba > Cordoba > Cordres 
(sic M. Boissonnade, but Spaniards say Cordoba!) offers difficulties, 
but so does Cortes > Cordres. The great booty of Cordres is not 
applicable to the small Cortes; M. Boissonnade would explain it 
by confusion with some unknown conquest. The situation of 
Cortes is favorable, but the identification will doubtless be ques- 
tioned. The identification of the supreme battle between Charle- 
magne and Marsile with the capture of Saragossa in 1118 is 
striking. . 

The study of the itineraries of Northern Spain shows that the 
poet was too familiar with the routes between Saragossa and 
Roncevaux, between the Upper Ebro and the Pyrenees, to have 
acquired his information otherwise than by actual residence; five- 
sixths of the geographical terms are found in this district. The 
exact information could hardly have been acquired from returning 
pilgrims; here M. Boissonnade goes beyond Bédier. 

The next step is obvious. Most of these places were of impor- 
tance only through their association with the French crusades, only 
a poet who had been in this region at that time could have pro- 
duced the Roland. Such conquests of the poem as Balaguer, Tudela, 
Saragossa, and many others, can be based only on the historical 
conquests of these places in the first twenty years of the twelfth 
century. The Roland is therefore inspired by the French crusades 
and does not descend from the preceding centuries, a theory that 
agrees with, but at the same time extends, the theory of Bédier. 

In the study of the secondary inspiration of the Roland, that is, 
the contacts of Christians and Mussulma.is in Africa and Asia, a 
detailed and most interesting description of the medisval Mussul- 
man civilization is given. This study is based in large part on 
Arabic sources. An interesting example among about eight Afri- 
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can names of the poem is the identification of the troublesome 
Califerne with Kalaa (stronghold) and Ifrene (a Berber tribe) ; 
cf. Spanish Calatayud. (M. Boissonnade here shows his usual 
weakness in linguistics by not citing convincing parallels.) There 
were a number of such strongholds near Tlemcen, but the greatest 
was near the modern Setif and was the capital of a great Moham- 
medan state. Califerne became in the later Portuguese romances 
the name of the imaginary country of the black Amazons, and is 
now that of the state of California. The poet’s descriptions of 
the African Mohammedans correspond to the conditions of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. In the identification of the half 
score of deformed names of pagans from Northern Europe little is 
given beyond the indication of possibilities. In regard to the 
Oriental crusades the poet shows that he knew of them, but his 
information is of, the general sort that could be obtained orally or 
from the Latin histories of the early twelfth century. M. Bois- 
sonnade acknowledges that of the fifty Oriental names some of 
the identifications are doubtful, but the names agree too closely 
with the Asiatic places, peoples, and events connected with the 
crusades for the poet either to have mvented them or to have 
written before the twelfth century. The mention of these names 
furnishes further proof of the contention that the Roland, while 
inspired directly by the Spanish crusade, rises to a greater height 
and portrays the general struggle between the Christian West and 
the Moslem East. Thus it has the central idea of the universal 
crusade, it has the unity of action of a classic tragedy, and must 
be the work of one poet who could not have written it before the 
twelfth century. 

Next comes a most interesting study of the poem as a reflection 
of medieval civilization at the time of the crusades. M. Bois- 
sonnade’s originality consists in pointing out the great influence 
of the Spanish crusade in this connection. To the old chronicle 
of Einhard the Roland owes only two names and one fact; the 
poem reflects the twelfth century. The poet has shifted the story 
of the crusade to this earlier period; into this mould, cold from 
its age of three hundred years, he has poured the glowing theme 
of the crusades. Much new material is given on the political, 
feudal, military, naval, economic and social organization of the 
Mussulmans; then follows a similar study of the West, especially 
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of France, with particular emphasis on the chivalric and patriotic 
ideas, the Church Militant, the unity of the French nation and 
the Christian world against the Mussulmans, to show that the 
Roland bears the indelible mark of the epoch of the crusades. 

In his study of the older elements in the Roland M. Boissonnade 
follows Bédier in attributing a certain influence to monastic 
legends (chiefly of Charlemagne), but emphasizes more than 
Bédier the influence of contemporary civilization; the poet has 
taken the mummies of monastic chronicles and revivified them with 
the inspiring breath of the crusades. The legend of Charlemagne, 
originating in the sanctuaries, is a creation due to the mystic 
faith and the chivalric exaltation which created the crusades, 
blended with the Capetian conception of the king as the Lord’s 
anointed ; he is the head of Gregory VII’s ideal theocracy, not the 
independent emperor of 800; he is a synthesis of the great leaders 
of the crusades. So too Roland is to a certain extent a creation of 
monastic tradition, but striking analogies are given to show that 
he is also a synthesis of crusade leaders, particularly of Gaston de 
Béarn and Rotrou de Perche. The two other characters resulting 
from a fusion of monastic legend and history are Turpin and 
Ganelon. Naimes, Olivier, Pinabel and Gautier de l’Hum (the ety- 
mology of Hum is questionable and some of the analogies are weak) 
are not legendary, but drawn from contemporary history and em- 
bellished by the poet. The secondary characters of Ogier, Anseis, 
and Girart de Roussillon owe their fame to monastic legend, but M. 
Boissonnade sees in them also the influence of contemporary figures 
(in Ogier the Count of Flanders, known as Charles de Danemark, 
son of King Canute IV of Denmark, etc.). The poet’s attention 
was probably directed to these legendary figures by similarity in 
names and achievements of eleventh and twelfth century historical 
characters; this argument is supported by numerous identifica- 
tions and analogies, many individually unimportant, but of weight 
in their mass. The remaining secondary characters (about 40) 
owe nothing to legend, but are created by the poet from his con- 
temporaries, particularly from the participants in the Spanish 
crusade. They are distributed by the poet throughout the various 
provinces with the Duché de France and his native Normandy as 
his favorites. Roland’s fiancée, Aude, and Queen Bramimonde, 
baptized Juliane, the only women of the epic, may have been sug- 
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gested by two Norman ladies, Ada de Roucy, aunt of the crusade 
leader Rotrou de Perche, and Juliane, sister of the same leader; 
the probably close connection between the poet and these families 
supports this suggestion. In the two Norman names (Grandonie 
and Turgis) given by the poet to Saracens M. Boissonnade sees a 
touch of satire and the reflections of passions of the times. The 
poet has thus singled out a few great characters on which he con- 
centrates the attention, they are a fusion of legend and contempo- 
rary history; then he has grouped around them a number of sec- 
ondary characters almost wholly taken from the contemporary 
period of the crusades, his object being to celebrate the Christian 
heroes in their struggle against the Infidel. The Roland is there- 
fore a combination of poetic legend and realism, inspired by and 
portraying the age of the crusades. 

The generally accepted, but vague date (1100-1120) may then 
be incorrect. The poem was probably written after 1120, possi- 
bly before 1124, almost certainly before 1130-1131. Reasons for 
terminus a quo: references to Oriental and Spanish crusades in 
Transjordania and Edessa, 1120), Tudela and Tortoles (1120), 
Saragossa (1118), etc.; for terminus ad quem: references to the 
Roland by Vital (soon after 1124), Malmesbury (1125-1140), 
Raoul de Caen (soon after 1131), inscription of Nepi (1130-1131). 
While the narrow dating (1120-1124) is not proved, M. Bois- 
sonnade has established a presumption in favor of the third decade 
as the date of composition. 

What deductions may be made regarding the poet’s personality ? 
M. Boissonnade agrees with Tavernier that a knowledge of the 
Bible and of the Church ritual shows that the poet was the pro- 
duct of ecclesiastical culture, probably a cleric, but not a monk. 
The importance of the revival of learning in the period following 
the middle of the eleventh century is only beginning to be under- 
stood; he is a product of this epoch; his knowledge of classical 
antiquity, while not profound, shows a certain education. The 
poet was then an educated cleric of deep faith who wrote under 
the influence of the crusade. Faral and Foulet have brought out 
the distinction between the clerical ménestrels favored by the 
church for their edifying poems and the excommunicated jongleurs 
or histrions. The poet would belong to the first of these classes. 
Therefore, though M. Boissonnade does not translate the trouble- 
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some final line, Ci falt la geste que Turoldus declinet, he would 
apparently interpret it as Here ends the poem composed and sung 
by the author-minstrel Turold. Discussion of this line has not 
ceased (cf. R. T. Holbrook, M. P., xx1 (1923), 155-164). Refer- 
ences to prominent contemporary families establish the probability 
that this minstrel-poet frequented the courts (Anjou, Laon, Troyes, 
etc.) ; he had almost certainly been in Spain during the crusades; 
he was closely connected with the noble family of Rotrou de Perche 
(cf. characteristics of Roland, Aude, Juliane, etc.), and he was a 
Norman from the Avranchin for the following reasons in addition 
to the dialectic peculiarities (which are left by M. Boissonnade to 
the philologists): Norman war-cries, glorification of Norman 
achievements in England, Italy, etc., predilection for Normans in 
his historical characters (Roland, Oliver, Gautier de Hum, Aude, 
Juliane, Grandonie, Turgis, etc.), first mention of the poem by 
Normans (Vital, Malmesbury, Raoul de Caen), oldest manuscript 
by an Anglo-Norman scribe, mention of the cult and festival of 
St. Michel, choice of date of this festival for Charlemagne’s fes- 
tival at Aix, St. Michel coming to receive Roland’s soul, Gautier 
de l’Hum (fief near Mont-Saint-Michel) as the faithful vassal of 
Roland. In addition M. Boissonnade has discovered in a chart of 
Our Lady of Tudela that a Norman cleric Willelmus Turoldus 
(no explanation of this peculiar combination is given) was there 
in 1128, that he was a friend of Roger de Sai, who was apparently 
a member of the noble Norman family of Sai holding fiefs near 
Mont-Saint-Michel in the Avranchin. M. Boissonnade believes 
that Guillaume Turold, the Norman cleric living in Tudela, which 
was the fief of Rotrou de Perche, and a friend of Roger de Sai, 
is the presumptive author of the Roland; but M. Boissonnade ad- 
mits that this is only an hypothesis. 

Finally, while many individual conclusions in the work do not 
go beyond possibilities or probabilities and will be disputed, in 
their mass they are of weight. M. Boissonnade has established by 
historical parallels a presumption that the Roland is a production 
of the third decade of the twelfth century and that it was written 
under the influence of the Spanish crusade. Therefore he sup- 
ports Bédier, but in his conception of the influence of the crusades 
he has widened Bédier’s theory. Unfortunately his linguistic 
arguments are usually too weak to be of weight. 
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There are a number of misprints in the volume, mostly of a 
minor nature, though it is startling to see a reference to the ninth 
volume of the Légendes Epiques (p. 351) and to page 1190 when 
the work mentioned contains only 477 pages, (p. 455). The biblio- 
graphy is very large (22 closely printed pages) ; it is not always 
up to date, e. g. the old edition of Voretzsch (Hinfiihrung), pub- 
lished in 1905, is cited instead of the revised edition of 1913. If 
the reader looks in vain for the editions by Kélbing, Foerster, etc., 
it should be remembered that M. Boissonnade has limited his dis- 
cussion to the version of the Oxford manuscript. The lack of 
maps is felt and in view of the immense number of proper names 
in this work of 200,000 words the omission of an index is also 
regrettable; even more so is the lack of the original documents 
used as sources. Before their publication no final judgment can 
be passed on the book. 


Dovuetas L. BuFFUM. 
Princeton University. 





Le Livre de la déablerie. By Eloy D’Amerval. Edited by C. F. 
Ward. University of lowa Humanistic Studies, II, 2. Iowa 
City, 1923. Pp. xxiii, 505. 


Despite its title, this intensely moral book “ traicte de plusieurs 
. . . profitables matieres touchant la maniere de vivre en chascun 
estat” (p. 121), well deserved a modern edition. None has 
hitherto appeared, and the early prints, of which that by Michel Le 
Noir, Paris, 1508, is probably the first—its privilege dates from 
January, 1507 (1508 N. S.)—have all become exceedingly rare. 

The poem, cast in the form of a dialogue between Satan and 
Lucifer, with minor interruptions by the author, belongs to the 
didactic literature of the time; it discusses various theological 
questions and catalogues with suitable reprimands an exhaustive 
list of contemporary sinners, but it hardly ranks either in matter 
or form with the works of Coquillart or Gringore. Its value con- 
sists chiefly in the material it provides for the study of these and 
other writings of the period and in its relation to such dramatic 
forms as the débat and the morality play, rather than in its ori- 
ginality or the influence it exerted. To laud the “ surprisingly 
modern ” qualities of this very medieval poem (pp. vii, xxii), to 
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compare it with the Faust of Marlowe or of Goethe (p. xix), and 
to use the word “masterpiece” in connection with it (p. xxiii) 
seems to me to obscure instead of to reveal its real interest and 
importance. 

Unfortunately the present edition leaves much to be desired. 
The Introduction is slight and uncritical, and the text which fol- 
lows has been so presented as to limit its usefulness for most pur- 
poses. Since the type of the Le Noir print—which forms the basis 
of the book—is not reproduced, it is difficult to understand why 
the modern reader should have been plagued with a so-called “ type 
of suitable character,” a trying black-letter Gothic, anachronistic- 
ally modernized by accents, apostrophes, hyphens and punctuation 
(in which the notes of interrogation and exclamation cannot be 
distinguished). The editor does not hesitate in his brief Intro- 
duction and notes to cite passages by folio (p. xx), by book and 
chapter (p. xxi), or by chapter alone (p. 249), but as the original 
foliation is nowhere indicated and as no index to the 261 chapters 
has been provided—a serious lack for all purposes of reference— 
the helpless reader is left to exhaust his patience in locating them. 
Should any be left him, it will be needed in searching for the 
emendations which are variously indicated by square brackets in 
the text, by footnotes, and, “so that all departures from the ori- 
ginal may be strictly accounted for,” by inclusion in an Appendix 
of “obvious errors” (p. 253 ff.). There are also ten “ suggested 
emendations ” on p. 259, and a few others are scattered through the 
Index Nominum et Rerum. Certain “obvious errors” (e. g. the 
numbering of chapters one and two on p. 3 R) have escaped even 
these widely distributed depositories. The inconvenience involved 
in using the text is further increased by the awkward system of 
pagination adopted and by the fact that the lines are not num- 
bered.* 

The high-sounding Index Nominum et Rerum (of four pages) 
is neither an index of names nor a vocabulary, and the basis upon 
which selection for it has been made is not apparent. For example, 
some of the epithets applied to Satan and Lucifer appear there, 


* Perhaps they account for the large proportion of wrong references in 
these few pages: p. xxi, Book II, ch. 107 (read 139); p. 249 s. v. Baueux, 
p. 21R (read 28R); s. v. Broquart, broquardeux, ch. 41 (read 2); p. 250 
s. v. Emplumé, 1. 7 (read 8); p. 251 s. v. Longis, p. 178L (read 178 R); 
p. 252 s. v. Vaudoises, p. 24R (read 7). 
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but few are satisfactorily explained (e. g. frapart, houlier, loudiere, 
narinart, quoquibus) and many of equal interest or difficulty are 
not included (bemus, mandegloire, tirelardon, filz de vielle lisse, 
ete., etc.).2 The comments after Basin d’Orlyens, Debibeufz, Fora- 
men, and Mengine are useless, merely repeating the text. Interro- 
gation points occur after such clearly correct equivalents as conards 
= cornards, Longis = Longinus, lequelt = lequel. Haro (why in- 
cluded?) is defined as a “ Norman exclamation of angry surprise.” 
The explanation for Destobent, p. 8 R, 1. 5 is of course not “= 
destorbent?” ; a reference to p. 199 L, 1. 39 would have shown that 
it isa misprint for desrobent. One prefers Godefroy’s interpretation 
of Glic to the inadequate and un-English “a gambling game prac- 
tised among students.” Many instances of Trout avant may also 
be found in Godefroy; why should the reader be referred without 
further explanation to Helinand’s Vers de la Mort? 

In short, we have in this book an interesting text upon which 
considerable effort has evidently been expended, but which has heen 
so inadequately edited as to be of little service to the modern 
reader, whether his curiosity be literary or philological. 


GRACE FRANK. 
Baltimore. 





Das Grabbe-Buch. Herausgegeben in Verbindung mit zahlreichen 
Forschern und Dichtern von Paul Friedrich und Fritz Ebers. 
Detmold: Meyersche Hofbuchhandlung (Max Staercke), 1923. 
170 pp. 


Grabbe is one of several German writers who, depreciated and 
decried by most literary historians for many years, has at a late 
‘date come more or less into his own. While it cannot in any sense 
be claimed that Grabbe is now enjoying a vogue, it is true that 
especially since the war he has found many readers, not a few 
defenders and some enthusiasts, who believe either that his message 
as a poet is particularly apposite at the present time or that his 
works conceal high qualities that have as yet remained unrecog- 


* A list of the interesting names and words omitted would exceed the 
limits of a review but it would be well worth making. Godefroy who knew 
and used the text by no means solved all its difficulties. 
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nized. Among the most ardent adherents of Grabbe may be named 
the expressionists. In his Biicher-Dekameron (1923) Edschmid, 
one of the spokesmen of this school, clearly expresses his strong 
admiration for Grabbe, whom he deems an outstanding figure in 
German literature. “ Zwischen Grabbe und Wedekind liegt der 
deutsche Stil und nicht zwischen Iphigenie und Ibsen,” says 
Edschmid (p. 78). And again (p. 44): “ Deutsch ist nicht das 
unvollkommen gestaltete Klare, sondern das im Dunkel ringend 
Gebaute. Deutsch ist nicht der magyarische Melancholiker Lenau 
aber etwas an Grabbe.” Prompted by such sentiments, it seems, 
the two editors Paul Friedrich and Fritz Ebers, both men of letters, 
have published Das Grabbe-Buch, a collection of miscellanea of 
uneven merit intended to serve as a literary monument to its hero. 

The introduction by Friedrich, an overenthusiastic, uncritical 
panegyric of Grabbe, with the expressionist’s stock attack against 
the German classics to the effect that they are cold, lifeless, out- 
worn and un-German, is followed by Freiligrath’s lines Bei Grabbe’s 
Tod, some verses by Carl Mahnke and several paragraphs, Grabbe- 
Mal, again by Friedrich, in which Grabbe’s dual nature as a realist 
and dreamer is brought out. The next article is from the pen of 
Fritz Chiodwig Lange, who writes on Grabbe und wir, sketching 
Grabbe’s influence from the time of his death to the present and 
his significance in the history of German dramatic style. Grabbe 
als politischer Dichter is treated by Paul Leutwein, who considers 
Heinrich der Sechste the poet’s best play and his dramatic work in 
general strong and sound, comparing him favorably in his political 
insight and delineation of characters with Shakespeare. The two 
sketches Grabbe und Schopenhauer and Grabbe und Nietzsche by 
Otto Nieten and Hermann Jockisch, respectively, uncover no actual 
influences, merely parallelisms. 

The article on Marius und Sulla by Friedrich is a plea for a 
better appreciation of Grabbe’s Roman drama. Friedrich’s opinion 
of Grabbe’s character of Sulla is apparently much higher than that 
held by Leutwein in a preceding article. Short sketches on Grabbe 
und Miillner and Grabbe und Immermann, the latter by Nieten, 
present nothing essentially new. The topic Grabbe und Hebbel is 
covered by a section from Arthur Kutscher’s book by that title 
(1913). Musik und Musiker in Grabbe’s Leben, by Georg Richard 
Kruse, shows by excerpts from Grabbe’s writings that his innate 
love for music was not supported by any very keen critical insight 
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as regards musical subjects. Grabbe’s relations to the composers 
Lortzing and Norbert Burgmiiller—it was for the latter that he 
wrote his parody Der Cid—are also traversed in this paper. 

An interesting subject is touched upon in Alfred Bergmann’s 
Grabbe als Gestalt des Dramas, wherein six dramas are discussed 
in which the character of Grabbe plays a réle. By far the most 
important of these is Hanns Johst’s comparatively recent Der Ein- 
same (1917). A related topic, Grabbe im Spiegel spiterer Dicht- 
ung, merely offers passages from various imaginative products in- 
spired by Grabbe’s life and works, such as Paul Friedrich’s novel 
on Grabbe. 

Fritz Ebers discusses the question Wie sah Grabbe aus? He 
comes to the conclusion that all the extant likenesses of the poet 
are unsatisfactory, the best being the portrait by Ludwig Heine. 
Ebers’ quotations from the writings of friends of Grabbe describing 
his appearance are of value. In giving the names of two modern 
artists who have exercised their skill in depicting Grabbe, Ebers is 
guilty of inaccuracies. They are the sculptor Walter Scheuffer 
(not Scheufen, p. 158) and the artist Eduard Schulz (not Paul 
Schulz, p. 159). Of the various authentic sketches of Grabbe 
made during his lifetime the editors unfortunately reproduce only 
that by Theodor Hildebrandt, which Ebers calls poor. 

So far as new or comparatively new material is concerned, the 
book contains two items. One is the fragmentary one-page scenario 
of Eulenspiegel, discovered by Ebers in 1916 in Grabbe’s copy of 
the Eulenspiegel chapbook, which he unearthed in a second-hand 
book shop in Liegnitz. The introductory paragraph of this scen- 
ario is significant for Grabbe’s conception of the theme: “ Vorzu- 
merken: Eulenspiegel ist nicht ein blosser Spassmacher, sondern 
er reprisentiert die aus dem tiefsten Ernst entstandene deutsche 
Weltironie.” The other.new item is in the form of two rather 
trivial snatches of album verse written by Grabbe in 1817, before 
he had reached his sixteenth birthday, one on wine, the other on 
the futility of life. The subjects and treatment are rather charac- 
teristic of Grabbe. 

The greatest value of the Grabbe-Buch probably lies in its last 
ten pages. They present first a useful list, compiled by Alfred 
Bergmann, of all recorded performances of Grabbe’s plays, the city 
and theatre in which each took place, as well as the date. ‘Accord- 
ing to Bergmann there has been a total of 85 presentations of 
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Grabbe, of which only 25, or less than 30%, took place prior to 
1900, and 49, or over 57%, since 1910. Scherz, Satire, Ironie und 
tiefere Bedeutung leads with 28 performances. Finally there is a 
Grabbe bibliography, also compiled by Bergmann. For the sake of 
greater completeness Bergmann’s list may be supplemented by the 
titles listed by Bobertag on page 9 of volume 161 of DNL but 
omitted by Bergmann and by the volume Deutsche Dramaturgie 
herausgegeben von Wilhelm von Scholz, 3 vols., Miinchen, 1907-12 
(selections from Kleist, Grillparzer, Immermann and Grabbe). 
Finally Bergmann might well have paid some attention to the 
numerous stage adaptations and revisions of Grabbe’s plays—an 
interesting chapter in Grabbe bibliography. Considering only the 
seven major dramas that have been staged, the present reviewer 
knows of: 2 such adaptations of Gothland, 4 of Scherz, Satire, 
Ironie und tiefere Bedeutung, 8 of Don Juan und Faust, 4 of 
Kaiser Friedrich Barbarossa, 5 of Kaiser Heinrich der Sechste, 
7 of Napoleon and 4 of Hannibal. 

It is a general fault of the book that the articles are too short 
and sketchy. We might have expected more solid contributions 
from such men as Otto Nieten and Alfred Bergmann. On the 
whole, too, the editorial work has been poorly done. Thus the name 
of one of Grabbe’s more recent editors, Wukadinovic, occurs in 
three different spellings, viz., p. 48: Wukadinowi; p. 50: Wuca- 
dinovic; and p. 169: correctly, Wukadinovic. There are other 
minor inconsistencies. Yet if in spite of its shortcomings the 
Grabbe-Buch will help to win readers for Grabbe, it will have served 
a good purpose. 

Epwin H. ZEyveEt. 

Indiana University. 





The Novel of Democracy in America: a Contribution to the Study 
of the Progress of Democratic Ideas in the American Novel. 
By Atice Jouveau DuBrevit, Ph.D. Baltimore: The J. H. 
Furst Co., 1923. Pp. viii, 114. 


This doctoral dissertation is the first part of a highly inter- 
esting and valuable study of an important group of American 
novels. The novel of democracy Miss DuBreuil defines as one “ in 
which is expressed the spirit that has made possible our gradual 
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development toward religious freedom and political, economic, and 
social equality of opportunity.” Many such novels are of course 
classified as historical novels; in fact, all of the forty-three which 
she discusses in chapters I1-Iv except Modern Chivalry and The 
House of the Seven Gables. The question will naturally rise: when 
is a historical novel not a novel of democracy? As examples of 
historical novels which do not fall within the category which she 
discusses here, Miss DuBreuil cites The Spy and Hugh Wynne. 
“Though in these works events are chronicled accurately and con- 
ditions are vividly portrayed, the spirit of protest and reform which 
animated those times is not sufficiently evident to characterize such 
works as novels of democracy.” The fact that this name is found 
necessary for the group here discussed suggests that the ordinary 
connotation of the word historical is erroneous, since these novels 
which she includes under the name of novels of democracy—for 
example Nicholas Minturn and The Honorable Peter Stirling— 
are as true records of history as is the ordinary so-called historical 
novel. 

The greater part of her first chapter Dr. DuBreuil devotes to a 
study of a group of forty representative novels of democracy. These 
she groups as satirical, social, political, economic, feminist, immi- 
grant, and socialist. Charting these, she find that the greatest 
number of non-historical novels of democracy falls, as to the time 
of the story, within the decade 1905-15, and that the largest group 
is the economic. Probably too few novels are considered here to 
form a sufficient basis for generalization ; but it is worth noting, as 
she points out, that this decade was “ the so-called ‘ muck-raking ’ 
period of American politics, the era of political and economic re- 
form-struggles.” 

In her discussion of the forty-three novels handled in chapters 
11-Iv she has in general first stated the particular step or phase of 
religious, political, economic, or social growth which the given novel 
was chosen to illustrate here; secondly, she has indicated the theme 
of the story; thirdly, she has noticed particular characteristics or 
given a general estimate of the story. 

In the succession of these stories there is set forth the gradual 
evolution of the power of the people from the time of the Divine 
Right of Kings, through class-oppression, religious persecution, and 
witchcraft, through communism and agrarianism, to popular gov- 
ernment, made secure by the success of the Revolution. Then we 
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see, in the first reconstruction period, the reaction from the patriot- 
ism of the Revolution and a satirical attitude toward the first crude 
attempts at self-government; the second war with Great Britain; 
the new era of democracy in the West under the leadership of Jack- 
son which broke the power of the legislative aristocracy, grown 
strong since the achievement of independence ; how the enjoyment 
of liberty made American writers sensitive to oppression in other 
countries ; how an awakened conscience revealed the injustice done 
the Indian and set in motion the laws of compensation; how the 
people began to realize the inadequacy of political freedom without 
economic equality and reform legislation; how the gold fever 
brought to the Western coast battles for law and order from which 
the colonists had been free; the conditions of slavery, the battle 
for States’ rights, the approach of the Civil War. The whole is a 
revelation of what the novel can do if allowed to speak, in the way 
of making clear the conditions under which America has become 
what she is to-day. Perhaps no better way could be devised of 
getting at the true history of the American people than to go sys- 
tematically through the hundred novels of democracy here listed 
in an appendix. 
Crark S. Norruvr. 
Cornell University. 





Herzog Naimes im altfranzésischen Epos. By GERHARD MOLDEN- 
HAUER. Halle (Saale) : Max Niemeyer, 1922. Romanistische 
Arbeiten herausgegeben von Karl Voretzsch, no. IX, xii + 
180 pp. 


As early as 1865, in his Histoire poétique de Charlemagne, Gas- 
ton Paris told of the need of special studies dealing with the prin- 
cipal heroes of the Carolingian cycle; since then, however, com- 
paratively few such studies have been made. Thus the present 
work is a welcome one, and we are grateful to Dr. Moldenhauer for 
this histoire poétique of Naime, duc de Baviére, Charlemagne’s 
maistre conseillier, the Nestor of the Old French chansons de geste. 
The author’s choice of this likable hero is particularly fortunate. 
Naime embodies ideals that are universally admired: loyalty, up- 
rightness, and wisdom. Naime, gifted with Cornelian grandeur, 
is, indeed, the type of the counsellor “ comme il devrait étre” and 
well deserves to be the object of this exhaustive monograph. 
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M. shows that Naime in no way appears as a stereotyped char- 
acter ; on the contrary, his characteristics undergo a gradual develop- 
ment. Originally Naime bears no title connected with Bavaria, he 
is not necessarily an old man “ a la barbe florie” and the counsellor 
par excellence, but merely a counsellor inter alios. Occasionally 
he acts the part of a peer, as in the Voyage de Charlemagne, Renaut 
de Montauban, Fierabras, Huon de Bordeaux. It is only in the 
course of a century that these various attributes gradually become 
a part of his character. The basic characteristics of Naime are 
first given in the Chanson de Roland. In the Aspremont, Aquin, 
and Bodel’s Chanson des Saisnes, Naime has reached his zenith 
not only as an unexcelled adviser, but also as a keen politician and 
undaunted -knight and leader. Naime enjoys the greatest popu- 
larity when the chansons de geste were most in vogue; from that 
time on, however, there is a perceptible decline in his moral char- 
acter; in Renaut de Montauban his faithfulness as a vassal has its 
limitations, and his wisdom borders on ruse; in Huon de Bor- 
deaux, which added greatly to his prestige, he does not spare his 
emperor when the latter favors traitors or is tricked by them. In 
the Voyage de Charlemagne and Fierabras his lofty ideals degen- 
erate into comic and grotesque effects. In the cycle of Guillaume, 
Naime assumes a secondary place; in Aimeri’s cycle his part is 
only incidental, while Adenet tells about his youth, and the Franco- 
Italian gestes still record his wisdom and loyalty. In later years 
Rustebeuf and Jean de Condé remember his virtues; during the 
Romantic movement Ludwig Uhland styles him a Bavarian hero, 
and Victor Hugo does not forget Naime’s réle classique in his 
Aymerillot. 

In his explanation of Naime’s title, duc de Baviére, M. dismisses 
as futile the attempts made to identify him with a Bavarian hero 
or with the Breton king, Nominoeius. At first Naime was not 
associated with the Dukedom of Bavaria, and the Chanson de 
Roland, the Voyage de Charlemagne, Aquin, Huon de Bordeauz, 
Renaut de Montauban (Parts II and IIT), and the Cowronnement 
de Louis make no mention of it. Singularly enough, the Historia 
Regum Francorum names him due Wasconum. Naime assumes 
the title of duc de Baviére for the first time in Conrad the Priest’s 
Ruolandes Liet, shortly after 1131. This title occurs first in 
France twenty years later in the Pseudo-Turpin under the name 
of Naaman, dux Boioariae. Not until about 1200 did Naime ap- 
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pear to be generally known as duc de Baviére in the Old French 
epics. M. thinks that this linking of Naime’s name with Bavaria 
must be Conrad’s own invention. Conrad was then living at the 
court of Henry the Proud, at Ratisbon, and it was but natural for 
the German poet out of patriotic considerations to unite one of 
the heroes of the Carolingian cycle with the house of Bavaria: 
it added local coloring and promised success to his book. The 
introduction of this title into France was made possible through 
the medium of Latin—possibly through Conrad’s own Latin trans- 
lation of the Chanson de Roland—and of monasteries; this title 
would be another légende des routes: pilgrims and crusaders on 
their way East passed through Ratisbon, which offered to Germans 
and Frenchmen alike an opportunity for literary interchange. As 
an explanation for the wide-spread and rapid use of Naime’s title 
in France, M. thinks that “due de Baviére” and “li Bawwiers” 
were favored by poets on account of their adaptability as asson- 
ances or rhymes and as syllables in the line, especially in the Alex- 
andrine. Furthermore, the author remarks that Naime shows no 
quality specifically German or Bavarian. Thus we may consider 
“Ti ber che li rois ama tant” as a Romanized Frank, or rather, as 
Bédier aptly says of Old French epic heroes, as un Franc de France. 
The explanation given of Naime’s title is suggestive and plausible, 
yet we are at a loss to account for Conrad’s predilection for Naime. 
In this connection it would be of interest to know more definitely 
under what circumstances epic heroes were associated with the 
names of towns and countries, and if other heroes besides Naime 
bore this title. In the Vie de Saint Honorat we note that Pepin 
is named twice duc de Bayviers.* 

The origin of the name, Naime, is also studied. The author 
finds that Naimes-Naimon is the form that occurs most frequently 
in Old French and is, in fact, the form regularly used in French 
and Norman MSS. The form Names-Namon stands by the side 
of Namles-Namlon; MSS. which show the latter form bear char- 
acteristics of the Picard and Picard-Wallonian dialects. As to the 
two etymological derivations —the Provencal n’Aymo < Haimo, 
Hamo and the Germanic Nama—offered for the name, Naime, the 
author seems to favor the Germanic origin as being more simple: 


1Cf. G. Paris, Histoire poétique de Charlemagne (Paris, 1905), Appen- 
dice, pp. 496-497. 
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Naimes < *Namo +e-+s. The form Naimon is analogical, and 
Names is abridged from Namles < the Germ. diminutive *Namilo. 
There seems to be no hesitation between the forms Naimon and 
Namon in the oldest MSS., and in order to obviate this difficulty, 
the form Aimes-Aimon is proposed as a possible analogy. The 
origin of the name Naime has not yet been explained quite satis- 
factorily, and M. does well, for lack of evidence, to leave the ques- 
tion en suspens. 

No exact model of the type of counsellor so powerfully repre- 
sented by Naime in Old French epic is to be found in other litera- 
tures; M. believes that historical allusions and the treatment of 
the subject matter in the Old French epic sufficiently account for 
the formation of the type. The “ consiliarius” is already found 
under the Merovingians, and at the court of the Carolingians and 
the Capetians there existed such attendants as “ consiliarit, pala- 
tini, familiares” who performed diplomatic and military duties; 
furthermore, the famous Abbot Suger of Saint Denis, King Louis 
VI’s “ fidelis familiaris,” could easily have served as the ideal figure 
for Naime. On the other hand, epic poets follow certain laws. 
In doubt and perplexity Charlemagne asks for advice, but Arthur 
and Guillaume do the same, and this appeal for help already ap- 
pears in Ermoldus Nigellus. The law of contrast demands a coun- 
sellor or comforter by the side of an afflicted or helpless person; 
as epic technique excludes soliloquy, the results of reflection re- 
acting against impulse are represented by the character of the 
counsellor ; hence the creation of Naime who acts as Charlemagne’s 
own conscience. Other parallels are cited from Germanic sagas 
and Greek and Latin literatures; Nestor stands as the nearest 
likeness to Naime, yet he differs in so far as Naime, chivalrous, 
justice-loving, and self-possessed as he appears, represents essen- 
tially abstract wisdom. 

In the course of this study pertinent questions are raised con- 
cerning the relationship and priority of certain poems. As parts 
I and IV in Renaut de Montauban present Naime as duc de Ba- 
viére and parts II and III as duc de France, M. is of the opinion 
that chronologically parts II and III are older, since they point 
to a time when the title duc de Baviére was not yet generally 
known. In accord with Karl Voretzsch, the author believes in the 
priority of Huon de Bordeaux over Renaut de Montauban; with 
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equally good reasons he considers Aspremont to be an earlier poem 
than Bodel’s Chanson des Saisnes. 

In short, Dr. Moldenhauer has succeeded in giving us a schol- 
arly and sympathetic portrayal of one of the most interesting 
heroes in the Old French chansons de geste. Studies of the same 
nature on other epic heroes are desirable and should be undertaken ; 
their combined results would not fail to throw more light on the 
interrelationship of various epic poems. 

Henry E. Haxo. 

University of North Dakota. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


AN OVERLOOKED SONNET 


Edmund W. Gosse (Ward’s English Poets, Vol. III, p. 7), in- 
troducing the poems of William Walsh, says, “It should be noted 
that Walsh is the author of the only sonnet [Death] written in 
English between Milton’s in 1658 and Warton’s about 1750.” 

Professor W. L. Phelps in The Beginnings of the English Ro- 
mantic Movement, commenting on the odd disappearance of the 
sonnet during the “ Augustan Age,” has the statement (p. 44) : 


“The only sonnet written in English between the performances 
of Milton and Gray’s sporadic attempt in 1742 that has survived * 
is the sonnet on Death, written curiously enough by Pope’s mentor, 
William Walsh. .. .” 


In a footnote, Professor Phelps comments as follows upon Mr. 
Gosse’s statement, quoted above: “ Mr. Gosse erroneously says that 
it is the only sonnet written in English between Milton’s and 
Warton’s.” 

A small octavo volume, published in 1735, has lately come to my 
notice. It is the property of Professor W. P. Trent. The title- 
page announces “ The Christian Poet, or Divine Poems on the 
Four Last Things, viz, Death, Judgment, Heaven and Hell, writ- 
ten by the Reverend Mr. Pomfret, E. of Roscommon, Mr. Norris, 
Mr. Westley, Dan. De Foe, and others, to which is added, a Poem 
on the Resurrection by the late Joseph Addison, Esq; a Birthday 
Poem by Dean Swift, On Virtue &c. by Mr. Pope. On Eternity 
by Mr. Gay. With several other Divine Poems. London. Printed 
and sold by the Booksellers. (in)? Town and Country 1735.” 


1 The italics are my own. G. F. E. 
* The title-page is torn here. 
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On page 182 appears the following sonnet: 


Death: A Sonnet 


When Life’s first Bloom affords untainted Joy, 
And Youthful Spirits warm the bounding Heart, 
Death shakes his Dart in vain, his Terrors fly 
Before the Scoffer’s Jest, or Reasoner’s Art. 

How chang’d the scene when raging Pains assail, 
And fainting Nature feels her period near, 

Nor Reason’s Powers nor Fancy’s Charms avail, 
Mirth learns to sigh, Philosophy to fear. 

Tho’ Reason’s Lamp, and Fancy’s wandring fire 
Amidst the Horrors of that Night expire, 
Religion kindly lends a steadier Ray; 

Her bright Efflulgence dissipates the Gloom, 
Expels the Terrors of the Yauning Tomb, 

And Guides the Joyful Soul to Lasting Day. 


Here, then, is a sonnet, apparently unnoted by Gosse or Phelps, 
which seems to be written “ between Milton’s sonnet in 1658 and 
Warton’s about 1750.” Oddly enough, it is upon the same subject 
as Walsh’s sonnet. The certified Walsh Sonnet has as its rime- 
scheme: ababbcbcddceec. Our specimen has ababcdcdeefggf. It 
will be noticed that the riming plan of the octave is different in the 
two sonnets, while that of the sestet corresponds. That the latter 
sonnet is not by Walsh appears likely. It is not found among 
Walsh’s works ; moreover Walsh showed that he could write a fairly 
good sonnet on Death, while this is a poor one. Not only is the 
timing of lines 1 and 3 careless; the whole thought is stiff and 
forced. 

The questions, of course, arise: who wrote this sonnet? Just 
when was it done? Is this the only book in which it appears? 
Much search has failed so far to answer these questions. 

At least one value of our noting the piece lies in the fact that 
here is a sonnet which not only appears to contradict the too- 
easily formulated statement of Gosse, cited above, but certainly 
refutes even the more guarded one of Professor Phelps. 


GEORGE FULLERTON EVANS. 
University of Texas. 





Bet AMI AND MADAME WALTER 


Mr. O. H. Moore (P.M. L.A., 1918, xxxtt1, 112) finds de- 
cidedly romantic inspiration for a well-known episode in Bel Ami. 
He would place Mme Walter’s vain attempts in the church to 
conquer her passion for Duroy beside Julia’s efforts to escape the 
fascination of Don Juan. He finds that Maupassant has been led 
“to reproduce several scenes in the poem which so greatly influ- 
enced the French Romanticists of the early 30’s.” Julia’s prayers 
are “ all in vain, for the moment Don Juan appeared 
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‘That night the Virgin was no longer prayed.” + 


Mme Walter, seeking to avoid temptation, tries to pray, but sees 
only the curly moustache of Bel Ami.” ? And Mr. Moore concludes: 
“The boy whose irresistibly handsome features Julia caressed; 
the man whose cheek innocent Haidée was constrained to stroke; 
Antony, who fascinated Adéle with his eye; Bel Ami, who captured 
all women, from the courtesan at the Folies-Bergéres to the wife 
of his employer—are of one and the same extraordinary genus. 
Whether examples of realism or Romanticism, they stand or fall 
together.” 

I have quoted Mr. Moore at some length because his argument 
is not sufficiently clear to permit me to give a summary. Now let 
us turn to the simple facts. 

No one, I think, will deny that Bel Ami belongs to the race of 
men of prey—to the genus Don Juan, if Mr. Moore wishes—but 
that statement implies no necessary relation to Byron’s poem. 
The lines quoted by Mr. Moore are a jesting allusion by th 
English poet to famous episodes in the legend. The immediate 
source of Maupassant’s incident is, if anywhere, in Madame Bovary, 
in the scene between Emma and Léon in the cathedral at Rouen.® 
Flaubert sought merely a bit of dramatic realism: Maupassant 
adds a note of satire. Mme Walter is the wife of an unscrupulous 
Jewish financier; in her efforts to draw a veil over her husband’s 
race, she becomes more Catholic than the pope and so offers a 
constant target for Maupassant’s shafts. The scene itself is a 
literary commonplace. In La Nuit de Mai the Muse proposes t) 
Musset various themes which are suggested by allusions to type. 
Here is one: 

Peindrons-nous une vierge 4 la joue empourprée, 
S’en allant 4 la messe, un page la suivant, 

Et d’un regard distrait, A cOté de sa mére, 

Sur sa lévre entr’ouverte oubliant sa priére? 


Elle écoute en tremblant, dans l’écho du pilier, 
Résonner |’éperon d’un hardi cavalier.* 


As an example of a close parallel to Maupassant, I may cite 
Voltaire’s Zaire. The heroine is telling her confidant of her 
struggle between love and filial duty: 


Fatime, j’offre 4 Dieu mes blessures cruelles, 


Je lui crie en pleurant: ‘ Ote-moi mon amour, 


1 Don Juan, Canto I, LXxvI. 
2 Bel Ami, ed. Conard, p. 405. 
’ Madame Bovary, ed. Charpentier, 1907, pp. 264ff. (Beginning of 
Part III.) 
4 La Nuit de Mai, ll. 102 ff. 
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Arrache-moi mes voeux, remplis-moi de toi-méme ’; 
Mais, Fatime, 4 lVinstant les traits de ce que j’aime, 
Ces traits chers et charmants, que toujours je revoi, 
Se montrent dans mon Ame entre le ciel et moi.® 


Mr. Moore’s article is open to attack on at least two counts. 
His zest for source hunting inclines him to be satisfied with super- 
ficial resemblances and he forgets that the same theme may be 
handled romantically or realistically. It is the treatment and not 
the subject that may admit of labelling. If Mr. Moore were alone 
in his error I should not write this note. 


BENJAMIN MATHER WOODBRIDGE. 
Reed College. 





A Note on WORDSWORTH AND VAUGHAN 


In connection with Mr. Merrill’s article, Vaughan’s Influence 
upon Wordsworth’s Poetry, in Mod. Lang. Notes for February, 
1922, the following suggestions of relationship between the two 
poets may be of interest :— 


Vaughan, Misery: * 


Lord, bind me up, and let me lie 

A pris’ner to my liberty, 

If such a state at all can be 

As an impris’nment serving Thee; 

The wind, though gather’d in Thy fist, 
Yet doth it blow still where it list, 

And yet shouldst Thou let go Thy hold 
Those gusts might quarrel and grow bold. 


Wordsworth, Ode to Duty:? 


I, loving freedom, and untried; 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too blindly have reposed my trust: 

And oft, when in my heart was heard 

Thy timely mandate, I deferred 

The task, in smoother walks to stray; 

But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 


And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me live! 


5 Zaire, Acte IV, se. 1. Other examples will occur to every reader. 
Friends have suggested the following: (H. C. Lancaster) Racine, Phédre, 
ll. 283 ff.; (G. Chinard) Goethe, Faust, Part I, ll. 3794 ff. and ll. 4461; 
(H. E. Woodbridge) Pope, Eloisa to Abelard; (V. Chittick) H. A. Jones, 
Michael and his Lost Angel; G. Hauptmann, The Heretic of Soana; Hall 
Caine, The Christian; (S. G. Morley) Valera, Pepita Jiménez.—Cf. also, 
A. France, Thais, notably Part III, and the saints legends on which it is 
based; J. Delécluse, Mlle Justine de Liron, pp. 173-174 (Chefs-d’ceuvres 
méconnus, 1923). 

. *Henry Vaughan: Complete Poetical Works (edited by E. K. Cham- 
ers). 

? William Wordsworth: Complete Poetical Works (edited by A. J. 
George). 
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Vaughan, The Constellation: 


Fair order’d lights—whose motion without noise 
Resembles those true joys 

Whose spring is on that hill, where you do grow, 
And we here taste sometimes below,— 

With what exact obedience do you move 
Now beneath, and now above. 


Settle, and fix our hearts, that we may move 
In order, peace, and love; 

And taught obedience by Thy whole creation 
Become an humble, holy nation! 


Wordsworth, Ode to Duty: 


Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; 
And the most ancient heavens, through 
Thee, are fresh and strong. 

To humbler functions, awful Power! 

I call thee: I myself commend 

Unto thy guidance from this hour; 

Oh, let my weakness have an end! 


In a short poem called Anguish, Vaughan writes: 


O! ’tis an easy thing 

To write and sing; 
But to write true, unfeignéd verse 
Is very hard! O God, disperse 
These weights, and give my spirit leave 
To act as well as to conceive! 

O my God, hear my cry; 

Or let me die!— 


This last line is used by Wordsworth in his poem The Rainbow: 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 


It is of course possible that the use of this line is a coincidence; 
but may it not be that the music of this poem of Vaughan’s lin- 
gered in Wordsworth’s thoughts? There is a similarity of metre, 
the prevailing line in each poem being iambic tetrameter, and there 
being an occasional trimeter or dimeter line. 

Moriet Morris. 

Wellesley College. 





A Source oF ANATOLE FRANCE: BENVENUTO CELLINI 


Considerable work has been done on the sources of Anatole 
France’s Rétisserie de la Reine Pédauque. The list of borrowings 
given by Michaut is imposing, but the resemblances are not always 
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convincing. The less contestable are those found in de Villar’s 
Comte de Gabalis, Du Laurens’ Compére Matthieu and Voltaire’s 
Candide. On the other hand, there appear in the work other pas- 
sages which seem derived from certain cabalistic sources, which 
still await discovery. One of these is quite obviously the story of 
the Salamander which runs through the whole volume. Never- 
theless one incident of this story does not go back to any esoteric 
source, but was derived directly from the Autobiography of Ben- 
venuto Cellini. 

Benvenuto Cellini narrates the following incident from his child- 
hood: “ When I was about five years old, my father happened to 
be in a basement chamber of our house, where they had been 
washing, and where a good fire of oak logs was still burning. He 
had a viol in his hand and was playing and singing alone beside 
the fire. The weather was very cold. Happening to look into the 
fire, he spied in the middle of those most burning flames a little 
creature like a lizard, which was sporting in the core of the in- 
tensest coals. Becoming instantly aware of what the thing was, 
he had my sister and me called, and pointing it out to us children, 
gave me a great box on the ear, which caused me to how] and weep 
with all my might. Then he pacified me good humouredly and 
spoke as follows: ‘ My dear little boy, I am not striking you for 
any wrong that you have done, but only to make you remember 
that the creature which you see in the fire is a salamander, a crea- 
ture which has never been seen before by anyone from whom we 
have credible information.’ So saying he kissed me and gave me 
some pieces of money.” ? 

Exactly in this way Ménétrier, the student of France’s novel, 
thinks that he perceives a salamander in the fire and is given a 
blow by d’Asterac, who afterward assures him that he is only 
striking him so that he might forever remember the signal favor 
which ‘oes bestowed upon him by the appearance of the legendary 
animal : 


“— Monsieur, poursuivit Phomme 4 la Salamandre, souffrez que 
votre jeune éléve approche du foyer et dise s’il ne voit pas quelque 
ressemblance d’une femme au-dessus des flammes. 

En ce moment, la fumée qui montait sous la hotte de la cheminée 
se recourbait avec une grace particuliére et formait des rondeurs 
qui pouvaient simuler des reins bien cambrés, 4 la condition qu’on 
y eit l’esprit extrémement tendu. Je ne mentis donc pas tout 3 
fait en disant que, peut-étre, je voyais quelque chose. 


See Michaut, Anatole France, pp. 166-173, for a list based on J. E. 
Morel, Grande Revue, November, 1911; Leon Carias, Grande Revue, De- 
cember, 1912 and January, 1913; G. Lanson, L’Art de la Prose, p. 281. 

* The Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, tr. by J. Addington Symonds, 
p ii. 
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A peine avais-je fait cette réponse que l’inconnu, levant son bras 
démesuré, me frappa du poing l’épaule si rudement que je pensai 
en avoir la clavicule brisée. 

—Mon enfant, me dit-il aussit6t, d’une voix trés douce, en me 
regardant d’un air de bienveillance, j’ai dai faire sur vous cette 
forte impression, afin que vous n’oubliiez jamais que vous avez vu 
une Salamandre. C’est signe que vous étes destiné 4 devenir un 
savant et, peut-étre, un mage. Aussi bien votre figure me faisait- 
elle augurer favorablement de votre intelligence.” ® 


Here again Anatole France shows his ability in arranging lite- 
rary mosaics. The passage, undoubtedly inspired by Benvenuto 
Cellini, is incorporated very naturally in his text, and is in perfect 
accord with the development of the story. 


T. Franois Tracy. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





BRIEF MENTION 


Guibert d’Andrenas. Edited by J. Melander. (Champion, 1922. 
151 pp.) The same. Edited by Jessie Crosland. (Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1923. 95 pp.) In editing Old French texts it is 
now considered orthodox to follow M. Bédier’s principles and print 
the text as it appears in a single manuscript, citing variants from 
the other manuscripts, but never—well, hardly ever—incorporating 
them in the text itself except to replace “fautes serviles, fausses 
lectures ou erreurs de la plume.” There have been protestants of 
course—for an admirable statement of their case see Professor 
Jenkins’ review in Modern Philology, xx1, 106 f—but M. Bédier’s 
dictum, borrowed from the archeologist Didron, that “ il faut con- 
server le plus possible, réparer le moins possible, ne restaurer 4 
aucun prix ” has nevertheless been almost universally accepted. 

It is not uninteresting therefore to come upon two recent editions 
of Guibert d’Andrenas, a hitherto unedited chanson de geste be- 
longing to the Aymeri de Narbonne group, one (by Jessie Crosland) 
made in accordance with these principles and the other (by J. 
Melander) designed to drive the true Bédierite to desperation. 
M. Melander indeed because of his conviction that the original 
poem was in rhymed and not assonated /aisses goes so far in “ cor- 
recting ” the manuscripts as to substitute analogical for etymo- 
logical forms on the assumption that some of his scribes sacrificed 
rhyme to a correct sense of grammar—surely an original accusa- 
tion to launch against a medieval copyist. He naively remarks 


°’ La Rétisserie de la Reine Pédauque, pp. 49-50. 
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that it was easy to introduce the forms demanded by the rhyme: 
“nous n’avons eu qu’a suivre tantéot ’'un tantdt V’autre des manu- 
scrits.” Could heresy be bolder ? 

And yet much of M. Melander’s reasoning is convincing enough. 
Rhymed laisses preponderate, and with two exceptions the only 
infractions of rhyme consist in the presence or absence of the con- 
sonants r (after e) and z or s (after any vowel or r). If only 
the editor had contented himself with pointing out that etymo- 
logical and analogical forms were beginning to be used interchange- 
ably, that final 7 and s were tending to become silent, that accord- 
ingly most of the so-called assonances in the poem probably con- 
stituted satisfactory rhymes for the author, and had then given us 
his basic manuscript very much as the medieval scribe left it, we 
could have no quarrel with him. As it is, however, his theories, 
not only about the versification of the poem, but also about the 
relative value of the readings in the different manuscripts are so 
engrafted upon the text itself that the reader is hampered at every 
turn, despite the notes, in reaching his own conclusions. In- 
sertions of lines and words from other manuscripts, generally with 
altered spellings, and changes in the tenses of verbs in the interest 
of “regularity” present a fabricated and uncharacteristic “ ori- 
ginal ” and an arbitrary uniformity that can hardly compensate for 
the loss of an authentic medieval copy, however chaotic. 

In this respect the edition of Miss Crosland is more satisfactory. 
She uses as a base the manuscript adopted by M. Melander, 
and though one may disagree with the alterations she finds it 
necessary to make and especially with her omission of lines held to 
be “ clearly interpolations,” the changes involved are relatively few 
and unimportant. Unfortunately, however, her introduction, notes 
and glossary are far from complete, and for any intensive study of 
the poem and its place in the cycle the Melander edition must be 
consulted. G. F. 





Doctor Johnson, a Study in Eighteenth Century Humanism. By 
Percy H. Houston (Harvard University Press, 1923). Doctor 
Johnson has come down to us as a great critic and a great person- 
ality rather than as a striking creative artist in literature. The 
impression his amazing personality made upon his contemporaries 
has been transferred to succeeding generations through Boswell’s 
Life, in this respect the greatest biography ever written. So suc- 
cessful has Boswell been that it has been said that Johnson was 
greater in Boswell’s book than in his own, especially as readers in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have found that the bulky 
volumes of his original work yield comparatively little of absorbing 
interest. Outside certain Lives of the Poets, a few essays and 
letters, there is little that as “ mere literature” classes him with 
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the immortals. It is rather as a critic that Johnson can compete 
with the Johnson that Boswell paints. And how great a critic he 
was has been admirably shown by Professor Houston. Humanism 
he defines as the temper of mind derived from the Renaissance, 
conservative and skeptical, seeking standards of judgment out of 
the experience of the past, but not necessarily tory in its nature. 
On what solid foundation Johnson’s humanism rested is made clear 
in a chapter devoted to his reading, which is accompanied in the 
Appendix by a catalogue of his books, and how sound and ex- 
tensive was his scholarship is revealed in his familiarity with the 
leading classical and French critics from Aristotle to Boileau. His 
kinship with Aristotle and Horace among the ancients and Boileau 
among the French critics of the seventeenth century is made 
manifest in copious parallels of thought and phrase. Professor 
Houston brings out very clearly Johnson’s relation to neo-clas- 
sicism, showing wherein he fell a victim to his own prejudices and 
to the narrowness of his time and wherein he rose above his con- 
temporaries and directed them to the broader vision of later criti- 
cism. He could not see the poetic loveliness of Lycidas nor the 
romantic rapture of Gray’s Odes, and as a result he has been 
damned in popular estimation as a bigoted and hide-bound neo- 
classicist. But he gave a saner interpretation of Shakespeare than 
had existed hitherto, he freed dramatic criticism from the shackles 
of the unities and other sacred rules, and he waged war against all 
forms of conventional imitation, whether mythological or pastoral. 
He refused to judge a work by cataloguing its faults and beauties 
but appraised its worth by insisting upon the immediate reaction 
of the reader to the total impression the work made upon him. 
He held to the classical conception of the imagination as the “ fac- 
ulty that enabled one to perceive through all particular images and 
details the underlying principle to which they must be referred,” 
and he hated the romanic predilection for the beautiful moment or 
the beautiful image as sufficient unto itself and regardless of any 
principle behind it. Related to this insistence upon form and con- 
tent is his strong moral bias in matters critical, which arose from 
the “ desire that a serious nature has to mediate between the matter 
of art and the matter of life ” and which led him into a preference 
for Tate’s version of King Lear with its happy ending, apparently 
because of his strong sympathy for Cordelia and his pious wish to 
see virtue triumphant. It led him also to condemn Tom Jones 
and approve of Pamela, a fact which shows that even the sturdiest 
good sense will sometimes succumb to sentimental morality. Pro- 
fessor Houston is eminently fair and like all persons who approach 
Doctor Johnson as disciples equally enthusiastic, and he writes in 
a style that is a joy to the reader who is not merely seeking mate- 
rial for a college lecture. 3.9. 





